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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently, 
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“Not One of Us Alone’”’ 


A MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR 1955 


Statement by Secretary Dulles? 


I welcome this opportunity to testify in sup- 

rt of the mutual or program for fiscal 
year 1955. I shall deal with the relation of that 
program to our overall a policies. Other 
aspects will be dealt with by other witnesses. This 
program is designed to promote the security and 
tm of the United States. It takes account of 
four basic facts: 


1. The Soviet and Chinese Communist rulers 
continue to build a vast military establishment 
to serve their goal of world domination. 

2. The United States cannot gain security in 
isolation, but only through a system of collective 
security. 

3, Certain free-world countries cannot, without 
our help, maintain the military posture required 
in the common interest, including the interest of 
the United States. 

4, The threat we face is neither a short-term 
threat nor is it exclusively a military threat. 
Therefore, we should strive to hold free-world se- 
curity commitments to levels which are compatible 
with the economic and social health of ourselves 
and our allies. 

These basic principles derive from the past and 
are applicable to the future. Of course, chan ng 
conditions call for changing applications. I chal , 
in this presentation, primarily deal with those 
features of next year’s program which reflect 
change. 


Deterrent Strategy 


During the past year our strategy has been de- 
veloped with a view to paens greater emphasis 
upon deterrent power. It is not practical to meet 
In kind the vast landpower of the Soviet bloc 
which, from its central Eurasian land mass, could 





*Made before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Apr. 5 (press release 178) ; 
also available as Department of State publication 5433. 
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strike out in any one of many directions against 
any one of more than 20 free nations. To attempt 
to match that kind of power at every vital point 
where it might attack would mean bankruptcy 
and the exposure of many countries to capture 
from within by Communist infiltrations. Thus, 
while the need of localized land strength is by no 
means ignored, there has been an intensified search 
for effective and less costly ways to deter attack. 

We have felt that potential aggressors would 
hesitate to attack if they felt that they would be 
made to suffer more for their aggression than they 
could gain by their aggression. That realization 
can be created if the es world has diversity and 
flexibility of retaliatory power. We must not feel 
bound always to give the aggressors the choice of 
place and means. We must have a choice of our 
own. That choice would follow a judgment as to 
what would hurt the aggressor beyond his possi- 
bility of gain and, at the same time, not enlarge 
the conflict to our disadvantage. 

The free nations can gain that power to choose, 
and consequently to deter, if they create a wide- 
spread community system in which defensive 
strength is reinforced by mobile power which has 
many ager on which it can be based. This is 
not only effective but relatively economical, for 
then the power that protects one can quickly be 
made available to protect many. 


NATO 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
yesterday celebrated its fifth birthday, provides 
the facilities needed to implement deterrent poli- 
cies. It does not neglect defensive strength. But 
it powerfully supplements this by an extensive 
system of bases and facilities, shared in common, 
which extend from Canada through the North At- 
lantic to Europe and into Asia. 

Also the Nato Ministerial Council, which nor- 
mally meets twice a year, assures indispensable 
consultation on an authoritative basis. 
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This Nato system is looked on as an essential 
element in United States policy. 

For 1955, the amount of new authorizations and 
appropriations required for our contribution to 
Nato’s defensive strength will, I am glad to say, 
be much less than heretofore. This is due to the 
fact that a revision in force goals under the new 
strategy, the substantial progress that has already 
been made in equipping and training Naro forces, 
and greater efficiency has enabled us to meet our 
past commitments at less cost than had been esti- 
mated, 


EDC 


Any consideration of Nato is incomplete with- 
out a consideration of the present status of the 
European Defense Community. Naro needs a 
German contribution and, above all, it needs a 
Franco-German unity which will end, for all time, 
what has been the world’s worst fire hazard. The 
French proposed to gain these ends by uniting 
six continental nations, including France and Ger- 
many, to create a new community whose armed 
forces, drawn from each member nation, would, 
in Europe, replace national forces. 

By next month it will be 2 years since the treaty 
to create the Epc was signed. So far ratifications 
have been completed by three of the parties, 
namely Belgium, the Netherlands, and the West 
German Republic. Ratification by a fourth coun- 
try, Luxembourg, may occur very soon. In the 
case of France and Italy, the parliamentary rati- 
fication process has not yet begun, but early dates 
for that may soon be set. 

These delays constitute a negative factor from 
the standpoint of the free world. They delay 
the capacity of Nato to draw on Germans for 
building the strength needed to implement Navto’s 
forward strategy. Also they prevent West Ger- 
many from joining the family of sovereign free 
nations. This is because the treaties to restore 
sovereignty to the West German Republic are by 
their terms contingent on Epc coming into force. 
There is, of course, a duly elected West German 
Government. But it is not yet a sovereign gov- 
ernment. 

It is obvious that the present status cannot con- 
tinue much longer. 


During the past year the Nato defense system 
has been supplemented, so far as the United States 
is concerned, by a base arrangement with Spain. 
This will enlarge in an important way the facili- 
ties available to the United States air and naval 
craft in the Western Mediterranean area. This 
has been desired for a long time. Now the nego- 
tiations have been successfully concluded. This 
represents an addition to our overall security. It 
will, however, call for an item of appropriation. 
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Economic Assistance a el 
n ‘ 
Another encouraging development during the China k 


current year is the increase in the economic well-} pelieve 
being of our European allies. Generally speak-§ that In 
ing, their living standards have risen, their cup. and tha 
rencies are stronger, and the people feel a greater$ in the 
confidence in their future. States. 

Their international position from the stand-§ It ca 
point of balance of payments has also improy speakin 
and the balance is now moderately favorable tof effectiv 
them. This result has been assisted by our off. 
shore procurement program, which enables Euro 
to earn dollars by manufacturing some of the milj.§ ™ - 
tary supplies which we need. Also, we haves Anot 
given dollars to France on account of her expend-§ getion « 
itures in Indochina. week, 2 

The creation of a more healthy economy inf js good 
Europe is due in considerable measure to the§ taken b 
adoption, this year, of the “long haul” con an ares 
for Nato. The prior program of rapid military ylue. 
buildup was demonstrably not within the eco-§ fact th: 
nomic capabilities of the member countries. The plan te 
new program involves less quantity but moref countr 
quality. have st 

By the use of methods of greater selectivity,} The 
and by increased dependence upon new strategy, } contin 
it will be possible to maintain a steady increase § Pakist: 
of defensive capability without military costs region: 
which our European allies could not carry without f has gi 
great economic help from the United States. receive 

We do not believe that even the United States for det 
can prudently make vast economic grants a per- 
manent part of its policies. 

We have sought to eliminate economic aid inf “tin / 
Europe as pure budgetary support. Exceptions{ Bef; 
are where this is necessary to maintain milita to say 
establishments which directly benefit us and which } only re 
cannot be maintained to the degree deemed desir- | feranc, 
able by our military advisers without some support jor dec 
from the United States. if the ; 

The case of Turkey illustrates this point. Tur- } domin 
key maintains about 20 divisions of splendid} any A 
fighting quality at a strategic location. The] tothe: 
Turkish economy cannot support this without } tho A 
some assistance and, therefore, the mutual security } Ameri 
program makes provision for this. We believe } tion c 
that the money spent in this way brings a greater } obyiot 
return to the United States in terms of its own] Thi 
security than if it were spent in some other way | ferenc 
or if it were not’spent at all. fying 








There are, in the program, some items of eco- [ Matior 
nomic aid not related to direct military benefits. | % 0° 
This is particularly the case in relation to Asia Amer 
and Latin America. In most cases the amounts _ 
aresmall. The largest single economic item, out- a 
side of Korea of which I shall speak later, is $85 ont 
million to be recommended for India. India’s } ,,,. st 
foreign policy differs from our own. But free- prine’ 
dom accepts diversity. The Government of India | priya, 
is carrying on a notable experiment in free gov- | ___ 
ernment. It provides a striking contrast with Fo) 
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the neighboring experiment being conducted in 
i the} China by the Communist police state system. We 
 Well-} believe that it is important to the United States 
speak-§ that India’s 5-year economic plan should succeed, 
r cur-§ and that to continue to help in this is legitimately 
reater— jn the enlightened self-interest of the United 
States. 
itand-— It can, however, be reported that, generally 
“oved,§ speaking, measures of a self-reliant nature are 
7 eflectively replacing grant aid. 
r off. 
‘mikt | The Middle East 
have} Another new element of encouragement is the 
end- § action of Turkey and Pakistan in concluding, last 
_ | week, a treaty of friendship and cooperation. It 
LY inf js good that the concept of mutual security has 
) the taken hold in the important Middle East. This is 
ncept # an area of great human, economic, and strategic 
itary value. It has been weakened by divisions. The 
eco-# fact that Pakistan and our Nato ally, Turkey, now 
Thef plan to cooperate for security gives both of these 
more} countries a new source of strength. Also, they 
Ff have set an example that others may follow. 
vity,} The 1955 mutual security program will include 
tegy,} continuing authorization for military supplies to 
Pease § Pakistan, designed to enable it to play its part in 
costs § regional defense. It may be noted that Pakistan 
hout } has given clear assurance that the military aid it 
. receives from the United States will be used only 
tates | for defensive purposes. 






d in | Latin America 


1008} Before discussing the Far East, I should like 
tary } to say a word about this hemisphere. I returned 
hic only recently from the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
esit- F ference at Caracas. That Conference made a ma- 
port | jor declaration of foreign policy. It affirmed that, 
ifthe international Communist movement came to 
Cur- | dominate or control the political institutions of 
adid any American state, that would constitute a threat 
The f tothe sovereignty and political independence of all 
out | the American states, endangering the peace of 
rity } America.2 The only vote against that declara- 
leve | tion came from Guatemala, for reasons that are 
ater | obvious. 
own | This action taken by the Inter-American Con- 
way } ference marks an important step forward in uni- 
fying this hemisphere against the threat of inter- 
eco- | tational communism. However, other steps also 
fits, | "e needed. Living standards in most of Latin 
sia | America are low, and there are large and vocal ele- 
ints _ who seek to place the blame on the United 
s. 
A Our mutual security program will take into ac- 
count the importance of economic growth and bet- 





sak 

8 -aheley 
tr standards of living in Latin America. The 
dia | "cipal help our Nation can give will be through 
ov. | Private enterprise. However, this can and should 
ith 
' * For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 22, 1954, p. 420. 
tin 
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be supplemented by certain governmental meas- 
ures. Among these are the technical cooperation 
programs. The mutual security program for 1955 
will contain some continuing provision for this 
type of assistance in Latin America and elsewhere. 
It produces results far greater than can be meas- 
ured by the dollars appropriated, for it spreads 
knowledge that helps others to help themselves. 


Now let me turn to the Far East. There the de- 
velopments of the year have produced mixed re- 
sults, some favorable and some unfavorable. In 
Korea the fighting has been ended by an armistice 
concluded last July. The killing there has 
i That result, honorably achieved, has, 
we believe, afforded deep satisfaction to the Amer- 
ican people. 

The ending of the fighting has its impact on the 
1955 mutual security program. 

It is no longer necessary for the Department of 
Defense to expend the billions which were in- 
volved in conducting active fighting. In place 
of this destructive and wasteful expenditure, there 
is now a program for relief and rehabilitation of 
the Republic of Korea. This in part is being con- 
ducted by the United Nations, but the main part 
is a United States effort. 

It is an immense task to restore domestic well- 
being in war-ravaged Korea. However, the cost 
represents only a small fraction of what would 
be the cost of waging war. We believe that the 
accomplishment of this peaceful task will be in 
the interest of the United States and of the free 
world if it shows, as we know it can, the capacity 
of free men to excel in the arts of peace. 


Japan 


The Government of Japan is now planning to 
assume a larger share of responsibility for its own 
defense, which will contribute to the maintenance 
of peace and security in the Far East. The Jap- 
anese have been understandably reluctant to as- 
sume the economic burden of recreating even a 
modest security establishment. Also, they were 
so shocked by the ghastly consequences of World 
War II that they have tended to close their eyes 
to the emergence of a new military threat. How- 
ever, on March 8, 1954, a mutual security agree- 
ment was signed between the United States and 
Japan.’ It contemplates an expansion of the Jap- 
anese defense forces with United States assistance 
principally in terms of military end-items. 
While this will create an item of cost for the United 
States, it is a cost which will have compensating 
benefits. 


* Ibid., Apr. 5, 1954, p. 520. 
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The situation in Indochina continues to be 
fraught with great danger, not only to the imme- 
diate area but to the security of the United States 
and its allies in the Pacific area. You will recall 
that we have treaties of mutual security and de- 
fense with Australia and New Zealand, and with 
the Philippines, which recognize that the area is 
one which is vital to the peace and safety of the 
United States. 

Communist China has been intensifying Com- 
munist aggression in French Indochina. 

In application of the classic Communist pattern, 
they have sought to capitalize on local aspirations 
for independence and used them as a pretext for a 
major war of aggression. The rulers of Com- 
munist China train and equip in China the troops 
of their puppet Ho Chi Minh. They supply these 
troops with large amounts of artillery and am- 
munition. They supply military and technical 
guidance in the staff section of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Command, at the division level and in specialized 
units such as the signal and engineering corps, 
artillery units, and transportation. 

Tha teues purpose is not only to take over Indo- 
china but to dominate all of Southeast Asia. The 
struggle thus carries a grave threat not only to 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, but also to such 
friendly neighboring countries as Malaya, Thai- 
land, Indonesia, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

The United States Government has been alive to 
the growing peril. Last September we agreed 
with the French Government to help carry out the 
Navarre Plan. This is a plan, designed by Gen- 
eral Navarre, to break the organized body of Com- 
munist gan by the end of the 1955 fighting 
season and thereby reduce the fighting to guerrilla 
warfare which could, in 1956, be met for the most 
part by national forces of the three Associated 
States. ; 

The basic elements of this plan were: 


Full independence of Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, within the French Union, so that their 
peoples would have a clear stake in the struggle; 

Building up the national forces of Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia; and 


Some initial addition of armed strength from 
other parts of the French Union. 


The United States, on its part, agreed to contrib- 
ute most of the required military end-items and to 
finance most of the monetary cost of the program, 
particularly in relation to training, equipping, and 
maintaining more local forces. 

This arrangement involved a substantial in- 
crease in the cost which had been assumed in re- 
lation to the mutual security program which was 
submitted in the spring of 1953. Even then a 





* Ibid., Oct. 12, 1958, p. 486. 
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can be taught that will protect us all. 





large sum, $400 million, had been asked for ap 
was appropriated. It was found desirable to ip 
crease this dollar amount to $785 million. Als 
the volume of military end-items was largely jp 
creased. This was done within the framework 9! 
the present act by resort to the flexible transfg 
provisions which were used with the approval 9! 
congressional leaders. 

This Indochina situation, and also the la 
use of funds in Iran in response to favorable 
litical developments there, illustrate the vital a 





ortance of transfer provisions which enable the 
Preabdens to shift funds in accordance with chang. 
ing needs which cannot always be foreseen a year 
or more in advance. 

We shall seek, for 1955, funds for Indochina , 
a scale comparable to that which has been found 
necessary for the current year. 

This item is of great importance as indeed a 
pears from the illuminating report ® of your su 
committee, of which Congressman Judd was 
chairman. 

There is no reason to question the inherent 
soundness of the Navarre Plan. The French 
Government, by its declaration of July 3, 1953, 
assured complete independence to Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia, and that is being translated into 
reality. The national forces of these three States 
are being trained and equipped in increasing num- 
bers. The French have, as promised, built u 
their own forces in Indochina. The French an 
national forces have shown superb fighting quali- 
ties in the epic battle of Dien-Bien-Phu. Nothing 
has happened to change the basic estimate of rela- 
tive military power for 1955. On the contrary, 
the Communists are now expending recklessly 
their military assets in Indochina. 

It seems obvious that they are gambling on 4 
supreme effort to break the fighting spirit of the 
French and Associated States before the present 
fighting season ends in May and the Geneva con- 
ference gets under way. 

That scheme must be frustrated. The way isto 
prove that when the Communists use their man- 

ower in massive suicidal assaults designed to 
Ceukk a single will, the result is the rail 
many wills that, together, are unbreakable. The 
need of the hour is solidarity on the part of the 
free world, and notably on the part of all those 
nations which have a direct and vital stake in the 
freedom of the area. The Governments of France 
and of the Associated States ought not to feel that 
they stand apart in an hour of supreme trial. 

That is the judgment of this administration, 
and I feel confident that that view is shared by 
the Congress. I hope that it will be shared by 
the other nations concerned. In that way a lesson 


‘Special Study Mission to Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific (Committee print), 83d Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 2 
1954. 
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The imposition on Southeast Asia of the politi- 
cal system of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally would be a grave threat to many. 
It should not be passively accepted, but met by a 
unity of will and, if need be, unity of action. 


Free World Unity 


The present world situation calls for a large 
measure of unity and cooperation on the part of 
the non-Communist nations, not only in relation 
to Indochina, but in relation to many matters. 
Not one of us alone could face with confidence an 
encounter with the Soviet bloc. Its rulers now 
hold in their ra control 800 million people and 
they develop these people and the vast national 
resources of their lands into a great yng ma- 
chine. This machine is equipped with the most 
modern instruments of mass destruction. These 
they develop with no inhibitions. Fortunately, 
the free world capacity for instantaneous retali- 
ation neutralizes this threat of mass destruction. 
Otherwise, this pao to annihilate, coupled with 
lack of all moral restraint, would be an intimidat- 
ing influence of unprecedented potency. 

one should doubt that the Soviet rulers still 
seek world domination. The recent four-power 
conference at Berlin served strikingly to demon- 
strate that the Communist leaders cannot reconcile 
themselves to human freedom and feel that, be- 
cause freedom is contagious, they must try to 
stamp it out. This basic incompatibility of com- 
munism with freedom drives them always to seek 
to extend their area of control. This is not 
merely due to lust for power, but to genuine fear 
of freedom. 

It is true that the Soviet leaders are professing 
a desire for peaceful coexistence in Europe. But, 
as the Berlin conference revealed, the Soviet 
rulers will take no step, however little, to relax 
their grip on their captive peoples. Not only do 
they keep Germany divided and Austria occupied, 
but they seek by every device to extend their power 
to Western Europe. They seek to perpetuate 
divisions, notably between France and Germany, 
which cannot possibly serve anyone who genuinely 
seks peace. They seek, by infiltration, to disrupt 
the unity and strength of Naro. 

Only incredible blindness, or the most wishful 
of thinking, could lead us to believe that the danger 
ls over and that each free nation could now safely 
go its separate way. We must stay united. 

_ The maintenance of unity calls for understand- 
ing and forbearance and cooperation on the part 
of all of the free nations. There is a natural im- 
patience in each free country with the conditions 
which require us, for so long, to walk in step with 
each other. In some countries, there are those 
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who protest that the cooperation of their govern- 
ments in this common cause shows subserviency 
and that they should prove their independence by 
racticing isolationism. Some in this country 
eel that the United States would do better if it 
relieved itself of military and economic burdens 
and political anxieties which now thrust them- 
selves upon us from every quarter of the globe. 

The main goal of Soviet strategy is to break the 
free world apart. All of their diplomacy, their 
propaganda, their pressures, their inducements, 
have this aim. These efforts are not altogether 
without success, 

This United States mutual security program is 
one of the ways to prevent the success of Soviet 
strategy. It helps indispensably to maintain a 
unity which is vital to our own security. With- 
out that unity, the United States would quickly be 
forced to become a garrison state and the stran- 
gling noose of communism would be drawn ever 
go about us. 

urge, therefore, that this program be given 
your prompt and sympathetic consideration. It 
is a measure for the security of the United States 
and for the maintenance of freedom in the world. 


iranian Oil Negotiations 


Press release 189 dated April 10 


Following is the text of a statement by Secre- 
tary Dulles regarding the forthcoming oil nego- 
tiations at Tehran: 

The U.S. Government takes satisfaction in the 
fact that negotiations are about to begin at Tehran 
between the Iranian Government and representa- 
tives of the oil companies from several countries. 
We understand that these negotiations will have 
as their purpose the resumption of large-scale oil 
production in Iran on terms consistent with the 
reasonable safeguarding of foreign capital within 
the structure and rights of the national sover- 
elgnty. 

The U.S. Government is not directly involved 
in the commercial negotiations but will observe 
them with great interest. The interruption of oil 
production seriously hindered Iran’s own efforts 
toward social and economic a and the 
resumption of the flow of oil with consequent 
revenue will strengthen a friendly Middle Eastern 
country. 

The issues which are involved in the negotia- 
tions will, no doubt, require careful study. How- 
ever, already there is evidence of good will and 
mutual respect which gives good hope that a satis- 
factory agreement can be reached. 
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Berlin Rebuilds 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF WEST BERLIN, 1948-1953 


by Margaret Rupli Woodward 


Berlin is a city which has achieved a remark- 
able recovery since the dark days of 1948 and the 
blockade. Perhaps the most spectacular manifes- 
tation of this revival is the creation of about 
200,000 new ges This has meant an increase of 
approximately 20 * amano in the number of em- 
ployed persons. Because of changes in the pop- 
ulation, however, there is much to be done to re- 
duce the burden of unemployment. The story of 
success despite heavy odds is in large measure the 
history of United States supported investment 
programs. 


Allied Support of Berlin 


During the Four Power Conference of Janu- 
ary-February 1954, Berlin became for a time a 
focal point of world attention. The Allies had 
long before made clear the importance they at- 
tached to this city. In a Tripartite Declaration 
at Paris May 27, 1952, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France stated : 


The security and welfare of Berlin and the mainte- 
nance of the position of the Three Powers there are re- 
garded by the Three Powers as essential elements of the 
peace of the free world in the present international 
situation. 


When the Four Power Conference ended with- 
out agreement to reunify Germany through free 
elections, the three Western Governments again 
expressed their concern over the effect on Berlin 
of a continued division of Germany: 


As regards Berlin, the three Governn.ents reaffirm their 
abiding interest in the security of the city as expressed 
in the Tripartite Declaration of May 27, 1952. They will 
do all in their power to improve conditions in Berlin and 
to promote the economic welfare of the city. 


Berlin has a number of times in recent years 
been the center of international attention. All 
eyes were on the city at the time of the Berlin 
airlift of 1948, during the riots of June 1953, and 
again during the food distribution to East Ber- 
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liners and East Germans in the summer of 1953, 

Behind these dramatic outward events, West 
Berlin, with the help of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United States has been 
steadily and patiently rebuilding its shattered 
economy by means of a series of economic recovery 
programs. Outlined below are some of the eco- 
nomic programs which have maintained Berlin 
as an island stronghold 100 miles inside the Iron 
Curtain. 


Emergence From the Abnormal Situation 
of the Airlift 


During the period of the airlift in 1948-49, de- 
spite a low standard of living compared to present 
levels, morale was high with a united determina- 
tion to oppose the common danger. Berliners, 
workers and employers alike as well as Allied per- 
sonnel in Berlin knew the camaraderie which 
comes to those helping each other in times of 
crisis. 

When the Soviet blockade ended in May 1949, 
there came a let-down. West Berlin still lay 
in ruins, with most of the city’s industrial estab- 
lishments destroyed or dismantled. Economic de- 
pression hung over the city. Not only the popula- 
tion of Berlin, but refugees from the Soviet Zone 
and returning prisoners of war, were seeking jobs, 
and at the beginning of 1950, about 800,000 out 
of the total population of 2,100,000 (38 percent) 
were dependent on some form of public aid. The 
picture looked as follows in February 1950: 





i ein os ola K's 6 Gwe bien Se 308, 000 
Wage and salary earnmers............... 690, 000 

Total labor force .......... wsecs 998, 000 
Unemployed as % of labor force........... 30. 8% 


Meanwhile, production was approximately a third 
of 1936, while in the Federal Republic it was close 
to 100 percent. 
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plans for Economic Reconstruction 1950-1953 


In September 1949 the Federal Republic as- 
sumed authority at Bonn. Berlin, however, re- 
mained isolated both politically and economically. 
Berlin’s political revival was symbolized at the 
dedication of the Freedom Bell in October 1950 
with Mayor Ernst Reuter’s statement, “The ebb- 
tide has passed and now the flood-tide has set in.” 
The city’s economic revival had not yet taken 
effect, and many Berliners must have wondered 
what the future held in store. But the ground- 
work had been laid when the Office of the U. S. 
High Commissioner and the Berlin City Govern- 
ment drew up two economic programs: (1) an 
industrial investment program, the objective of 
which was to double industrial production and 
create 250,000 new jobs between January 1951 and 
January 1955 at an expenditure of DM 1,540 mil- 
lion,’ and (2) a work relief program, which gave 
work immediately to 50,000 persons. 


The Investment Program 


Since 1950, over a billion DM of Eca—Msa-—Foa 
counterpart funds generated by dollar aid to 
Western Germany and Berlin have been pro- 
gramed for the Berlin Investment Program. 
Other funds have also gone into Berlin invest- 
ment as individual firms have replaced and mod- 
ernized plants and equipment. It is the counter- 

art funds derived from European Recovery aid, 

owever, which have given the most direct impetus 
in creating new industrial capacity in Berlin and 
thus new jobs to mitigate the city’s unemployment 
problem. 

These counterpart funds have flowed into every 
corner of Berlin’s economy. Quick results could 
best be secured by means of loans to large, well- 
established firms and industries such as the ma- 
chinery and electrical industries. Of the billion 
Deutsche mark total, DM 800 million was loaned to 
Berlin manufacturing firms between 1950 and 
1953. 'Three-quarters of this (76 percent) went to 
Berlin’s larger manufacturing firms (10 percent 
of the firms receiving loans). ‘The remaining one- 
quarter, or DM 200 million, went to smaller and 
medium size firms. In addition, DM 50 million 
U.S. counterpart funds were allotted to very small 
industry and handicraft establishments, and DM 
65 million went into the construction of housing in 
West Berlin. Increasing efforts are now being 
made to channel a greater proportion of U. S. 
counterpart loans to small firms and to secure a 
greater diversification in Berlin’s industry. 

The accompanying table shows the amounts of 
U. S. counterpart programed for various parts of 
West Berlin industry to individual firms, between 
September 1949 and October 31, 1953. 





*The rate of conversion here used is DM 4.21=$1. This 
Plan was developed by HICOG in 1951. 
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Funds for Different Economic Sectors, 
West Berlin '! 
Cumulative to October 31, 1953? 


(DM millions) 
Amount programed 





Food: and acqrieulhare « «x 0:0 ose heb aS 1. 85 
Ee CN ass osmmcin inten ace ee eee 107.0 
Cee en cwecek eee ae howe 34. 5 
eee GD 6 ce ea te hee Paes 25. 7 
Mechanical engineering ............... 121.2 
Blectrical engineering ......-.ceceeccecevese 254. 7 
CS No, 6 dee oe GRAD 25. 9 
Small industry and handicraft........... §2. 5 
Gee SE ns cy nate nad oe be ae eo 107.8 
Transport and communications .......... 50. 8 
RS a a e's a ehle WS 0 bi Rie bee oes 64. 9 
EY ese: < 6 Ss ye GOm Oe ee 3.9 
pO Ey aren er ee eee ome ae 26. 4 
Not yet assigned to sectors............-. 185. 4 
SO on oe SA Sa oe wee 1, 062. 55 


* Handbook of Economic Statistics: Federal Republic of 
Germany and Western Sectors of Berlin (Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, H1coe, Bonn, Dec. 1, 1953), p. 55, “Eca/Msa 
and Garioa Counterpart Investment Programs by Sector— 
West Berlin.” Table includes Working Capital Credit 
Programs (DM 55 million), excludes Order Financing 
Programs (DM 135 million). 





? Programing by years as follows: (DM millions) 
DI its. rb 4s 4 6 kd be eee 0 6 SO 265. 1 
SE sid 0 aa eee swe wee eee 335. 1 
[Ee or ar ee Ao eee 100. 0 

Os aa 3 ESE Pe ee oe ee 362. 35 

1, 062. 55 


Several Kinds of Investment Aid Needed for Berlin 


Berlin’s needs are varied. There was an acute 
shortage not only of long-term investment loans 
for industry but also of working capital. DM 55 
million of US. counterpart funds were programed 
since the inception of the program in 1953, in 
order to provide working capital funds and 
make use of industrial capacity already exist- 
ing in the city. Funds were also needed to finance 
orders placed in Berlin by purchasers in Western 
Germany and abroad, and DM 135 million of U.S. 
counterpart has been programed for Order Fi- 
nancing. As the conditions in West Germany im- 
prove, these programs are to a large extent being 
taken over by the Germans and are financed out 
of German earnings and production, but at the 
outset U.S. counterpart funds were essential to 
economic recovery. 

Recent programing for Berlin investment has 
also included a type of financing new to Germany, 
the Equity Financing Program. Its purpose is to 
expand production by firms with limited collateral 
or conventional borrowing power, but with sound 
economic potential. 

This Equity Financing Program came about as 
follows. In order to accelerate favorable economic 
developments, the Mutual Security Agency ar- 
ranged for a technical-assistance team of economic, 
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engineering, and regional-development specialists, 
under the direction of a prominent New York firm 
of management consultants, to go to Germany 
to review the Berlin situation. The report of this 
team in December 1952 confirmed the U.S. view 
that future expansion of employment called for 
more emphasis on consumer goods, better market- 
ing methods, and management training.” ; 

To achieve the goal of addition to capacity, it 
was recommended that counterpart be used to pro- 
vide equity financing as well as loan funds. This 
was considered of particular importance because 
of the difficulty of getting private venture capital 
into West Berlin and because of the thin equity 
position of many firms. Practical developments 
such as this recommendation had to wait on lon 
negotiations because of a failure on the part o 
some to understand the usefulness of such financ- 
ing. The Germans have tended to follow tra- 
ditionally conservative banking practices and have 
hesitated to adopt new procedures. This hesita- 
tion may be attributable to earlier inflationary ex- 
periences and to the fact that the German banking 
structure found itself prostrate at the end of the 
war and Berlin banks are even still hard pressed 
for the necessary liquidity to assure adequate pri- 
vate medium and long-term capital. The Equity 
Financing Program was initiated, however, in 
June 1953 with the agreement to devote DM 100 
million of U.S. counterpart to equity programs to 
be administered through the Berlin Industrie 
Bank. This type of aid is particularly desirable at 
this time. It is a source of risk capital which can 
be advanced to small firms and new business, and 
thus provides more jobs for the funds invested than 
the heavier industries, with larger overhead ex- 
penses. 


The Berlin Work Relief Program 


Berlin’s Work Relief Program has, since the 
winter of 1950, served the dual purpose of pro- 
viding work for the unemployed and financing for 
some investments of long-term economic useful- 
ness which could not be privately financed. Ex- 
penditures on Berlin work relief between April 
1950, when the program first began, and March 
1954 total approximately DM 863 million, with 
contributions from U.S. counterpart totalling DM 
535 million, or approximately 60 percent. More 
than half of the total amount spent was used for 
productive projects such as housing, construction 
of commercial and industrial buildings, and public 
utilities. A quarter of the total was used for 
rubble clearance; 11 percent was used for govern- 
ment construction work, and 7 percent for the cre- 
ation of jobs for apprentices and white-collar 
workers. 


*For a summary of proposals based on this report, see 
BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1953, p. 328. 
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During the course of the Work Relief Pro 
three significant developments have taken place: 


1) The program has become increasingly more 
productive in that less emphasis has been placed on 
merely keeping the greatest number of people 
occupied. 

2) The Germans have borne an increasing pro- 
— of the cost of the program. This is shown 

y the fact that approximately 85 percent of the 
cost of the first work relief program was financed 
out of U.S. counterpart, whereas U.S. counterpart 
is financing only about 37 percent of the 195 
program. 

3) As the Berlin economic situation has grad- 
ually improved, yearly expenditures for work 
relief have varied from DM 270 million in 1951 
to DM 161 million in 1953-54, and may rise slightly 
above this figure in 1954-55. 


The Berlin Government has outlined a new 
Work Relief Program for the German fiscal year 
beginning April 1, 1954. Included in this pro- 
gram are such projects as housing construction 
and repair, commercial construction, roads, water- 
ways, rubble clearance, parks, gardens, and proj- 
ects to employ white-collar workers. 


Federal Republic Aid to Berlin 


Since it came into being in September 1949, 
the Federal Republic of Germany has spent about 
DM 3.6 billion ($859 million) on behalf of Ber- 
lin. The Federal Republic’s contribution to Ber- 
lin in 1953-54 will be about one and a half billion 
DM ($360 million), of which DM 650 million was 
contributed to underwrite the Berlin budget 
deficit. The Federal Republic has also granted 
certain tax privileges to Berlin to stimulate the 
production and sale of Berlin goods. The West 
German Cabinet appointed a Federal Dem 
whose special responsibility is the promotion of the 
Berlin economy. The Federal Deputy for Berlin, 
together with the Berlin Marketing Council es- 
tablished by the Berlin business community to ya 
mote trade development and partially financed by 
U.S. counterpart, have concentrated their efforts 
on securing orders for Berlin both from Western 
Germany and from abroad. The Federal Rail- 
ways and the Post Office, for example, place large 
orders in Berlin each year. 

The Federal Republic has also received in its 
various Laender (states) the greater part of the 
300,000 refugees who fled into Berlin from East 
Germany in 1953, and has assisted in lifting the 
relief burden from the city. Speaking in Berlin 
on February 23, in the wake of the Four Power 
Conference which failed to secure the hoped-for 
reunification of Germany, Chancellor Adenauer 
in the course of a special trip to Berlin promised 
to continue and increase measures of support for 
the city. 
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United States Aid to Berlin 1945-54 


In addition to Federal Republic aid to Ger- 
many, it has taken about $750 million of U.S. aid 
since 1945 to bring Berlin to its present state of 
recovery. In the fiscal year 1952-53 the Mu- 
tual Security Agency aided Berlin to the extent 
of $22 million. This was supplemented by $50 
million made available by President Eisenhower 
in June 1953 for the Berlin stockpile and invest- 
ment programs,’ and $15 million made available 
for refugee housing in Berlin in 1954. The larger 
portion, $10 million, was spent in the Federal Re- 
public to aid in the absorption of refugees coming 
through Berlin; the remaining $5 million was for 
housing actually in Berlin. 

It is generally recognized that the needs of Ber- 
lin, aithough they have changed considerably over 
the last few years, are continuing and urgent. In 
this connection, the continuation of U.S. occupa- 
tion responsibilities in Berlin is important. Fur- 
thermore, Harold E. Stassen, Director of Foreign 
Operations, at a press conference in January 1954, 
called attention to the city of Berlin as one of the 
“special situations” for which financial aid would 
be requested in 1955, stating, “We contemplate 
carrying on a level of economic aid necessary for 
ahealthy economic picture in Berlin.” 


Berlin’s Economic Situation at the End of 1953 


The progress since the days of the 1948-49 air- 
lift and the bleak winter of 1950 has really been 
more than could have been anticipated. Despite 
fluctuations due to seasonal and ae reasons, un- 
employment has fallen steadily since 1950 and 
reached a low of 207,000 in October 1953. Indus- 
trial production has doubled since 1950 and is now 
about 66 percent of 1936. Exports in the same 
period have been quadrupled. Increasing indus- 
trial orders are being received, orders received 
in December 1953 being 30 percent above Decem- 
ber 1952. 

Any effort to eliminate unemployment in West 
Berlin is confronted with many difficulties. Con- 
trary to earlier trends, the population of West Ber- 
lin has increased in the last 4 years. Perhaps the 
best measure of success, if adequate statistics were 
available, would be the increase in job opportu- 
lities. It is estimated, for instance, that the num- 
ber of new jobs created in Berlin since 1950 has 
been close to 200,000. In addition to the reduc- 
tion in unemployment of about 100,000 since the 
high point in 1950, some 30,000 workers formerly 
employed in the East Sector of Berlin have been 
absorbed in West Berlin. The number of relief 
workers has also decreased by 30,000 (from 50,000 
in 1950 to 20,000 in 1954). An estimated 40,000 
to 50,000 of the 500,000 refugees who came into 
Berlin from East Germany have also remained 





*Ibid., June 29, 1953, p. 898. 
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to become a part of the West Berlin labor force. 
This increase of employment represents a striking 
tribute to the effectiveness of the investment 
programs. 

But Berlin’s economic problems cannot be said 
to be solved while one worker in five is still un- 
employed, while its production index is lagging 
far behind West Germany, and while there is the 
ever-present danger of a new influx of refugees 
from Soviet Germany hanging over the city. 


Problem of Underemployment and 
Underconsumption 


Berlin is frequently referred to as an island. 
While emphasis is usually placed on the political 
aspects of the situation of the area, separated from 
the Federal Republic and surrounded by Commu- 
nist-dominated territory, there are some special 
economic aspects which are of significance for the 
Berlin investment program. Restrictions on the 
shipment of goods are far less serious than is some- 
times thought, since goods can flow over the 
corridors to the West, in and out of Berlin, and 
into the Communist East Zone. Its labor supply 
and to a lesser extent its capital equipment, raw 
materials, and finished goods are affected b 
transport hazards and political pressures whic 
tend to make of the city an isolated entity. The 
consequences of this situation for economic policy, 
while somewhat overshadowed by the immediate 
political problems and recurring emergencies, are 
perhaps deserving of special consideration. 

The economic relationships in Berlin are in- 
terestingly illustrative of some of the problems 
discussed by Keynesian economists and all those 
interested in the problems of underconsumption 
and underemployment. There are, for instance, 
in West Berlin substantial numbers of skilled as 
well as unskilled workers who are unemployed. 
There is underconsumption not only among the 
refugees and the unemployed, but among others 
on work relief, or in the lower-income brackets. 
At the same time, there seems to be unbalanced 
capital development, with considerable underin- 
vestment in certain lines. In the city itself there 
is no evidence of oversaving, but, for artificial 
reasons, the consequences of oversaving appear in 
the lag in the standard of living of large groups 
of the people behind the economic potential for 
development which the city has shown. 

While it is not possible here in a survey of recent 
investment programs to enter into an economic 
study of this unique case, such a study would be 
interesting in theory and probably useful in prac- 
tice. Even without such a study, one can tenta- 
tively draw a number of conclusions which might 
influence later action. These conclusions indicate 
the importance of expanding the internal market 
Berlin as an effort parallel to the expansion of 
the market for Berlin goods in the West German 
Republic, Europe, and the outside world. There 
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is also an indication that more attention should 
be directed to the production of consumer goods. 
Although fears of inflation which have preoccu- 
pied some economic leaders in Berlin are perhaps 
exaggerated, means must be found to increase 
mass purchasing power, cut down unemployment, 
increase production, and create a more balanced 
economic interchange. There has been no serious 
question as to the usefulness of the types of capital 
investment made so far. Proposals have been 
brought forward, however, for greater diversifi- 
cation and a more comprehensive effort to employ 
the unemployed and to produce goods which the 
unemployed can consume. Berlin is reasonably 
able to compete. It should be possible under these 
circumstances to reduce somewhat, at least per- 
centage-wise, the importation of consumer goods. 
These considerations will all influence the future 
direction of the investment program with the goal 
of reducing the dependence of Berlin on outside 
aid. 

Unemployment in Berlin is an issue over which 
the Communists are constantly endeavoring to 
make political capital. Just before his death in 
September 1953, Mayor Reuter of Berlin, in 
thanking President Eisenhower for the gift of 
food from the United States to the people of 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, raised the problem 
of unemployment in Berlin in the following 
words : * 


You know that in spite of all difficulties, the people of 
Berlin have never been diverted from their determination 
to maintain and defend the freedom and independence of 
Berlin. Without the unparalleled attitude of the 
Berliners during the last years, the revolts of June 16 and 
17 which attracted the attention of the whole world would 
have never happened. Therefore, I should like to express 
my conviction and hope that, the stronger and healthier 
Berlin is as a whole, the greater will also be the power 
radiating from the city into the surrounding Soviet Zone. 
Therefore, the reduction of the number of unemployed in 
Berlin is an urgent political and moral concern of the 
entire free world. If we succeed in creating before long 
another 50 to 100 thousand places of work, we shall be in 
a position to add another decisive victory to the moral and 
political success achieved by the events of June 16 and 17 
and the distribution of food which is still being carried 
through. 


President Eisenhower showed his awareness of 
Berlin’s problems by responding to Mayor 
Reuter’s appeal in the following words: * 


The American people have not lost sight of the serious 
difficulties with which the people of West Berlin must 
cope so long as they are separated from their fellow 
Germans in the East and West, and cannot enjoy free 
communication and unimpeded access to supplies of raw 
materials and markets for their production. While great 
progress has been made in raising the level of economic 
activity and employment in West Berlin we all realize 
that much remains to be done. The present investment 
and work relief programs in Berlin were, I am informed, 
carefully developed in the light of the needs of Berlin and 
the ability of the Berlin authorities, business and labor, 





* Ibid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 458. 
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to assist in the creation of additional jobs in existing , 
new enterprises. if 

I have no doubt that the Berlin authorities can improye 
present programs in consultation with the Bonn authori. 
ties and the Office of the United States High Commis. 
sioner. If proposals can be devised which would give 
promise of a further substantial increase in employment 
in Berlin, the United States Government would be pre 
pared to explore with the Federal Republic what further 
steps the two governments might find it possible to take 
to achieve this objective. 


The ideas expressed in this exchange of letters 
continue to hold true in 1954, mm President 
Eisenhower’s words still represent U.S. policy 
toward Berlin. 


© Mrs. Woodward, author of the above article, 
is a foreign-affairs officer in the Office of German 
Affairs. 


Western Powers’ Attitude 
Toward East German Government 


Following is the text of a joint declaration 
issued at Bonn on April 8 by the US., Freneh, 
and British High Commissioners for Germany: 


The Allied High Commission desires to clarify 
the attitude of the governments which it repre- 
sents toward the statement issued on March 25 by 
the Soviet Government, purporting to describe a 
change in its relations with the Government of 
the so-called German Democratic Republic? 
This statement appears to have been intended to 
create the impression that sovereignty has been 

anted to the German Democratic Republic. It 

oes not alter the actual situation in the Soviet 
Zone. The Soviet Government still retains ef- 
fective control there. 

The three governments represented in the Allied 
High Commission will continue to regard the 
Soviet Union as the responsible power for the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. These governments do 
not recognize the sovereignty of the East German 
regime which is not based on free elections, and do 
not intend to deal with it as a government. They 
believe that this attitude will be shared by other 
states, who, like themselves, will continue to recog- 
nize the Government of the Federal Republic as 
the only freely elected and legally constituted gov- 
ernment inGermany. The Allied High Commis- 
sion also takes this occasion to express the resolve 
of its governments that the Soviet action shall not 
deter them from their determination to work for 
the reunification of Germany as a free and sov- 
ereign nation. 





*For a Department statement on this subject, see BUI- 
LETIN of Apr. 5, 1954, p. 511. 
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The Importance of Indochina 


by Under Secretary Smith* 


Q. Why is Indochina important to Americans? 

Mr. Smiru: For one vital basic and two special 
additional reasons. In the first place, the vital 
basic question is: Shall we or can the free world 
allow its position anywhere and particularly in 
Asia to be eroded piece by piece? Can we allow, 
dare we permit, expansion of Communist Chinese 
control further into Asia? Propagandists of the 
Soviet Union and of Communist China have made 
it clear that their purpose is to dominate all of 
Southeast Asia. Remember that this region helps 
to feed an immense population. It stretches all 
the way from India to Japan. It’s a region that is 
rich in raw materials, full of tin, oil, rubber, iron 
ore. 

Now, from the strategic point of view, it lies 
across the most direct sea and air route between the 
Pacific and South Asia. There are major naval 
and air bases located in the area. Communist 
control of Southeast Asia would threaten the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand directly, 
would threaten Malaya; it would have a very pro- 
found effect upon the economy of other countries 
in the area, even as far as Japan. 

Q. The President, at his news conference on 
April 7, described the process of Communist con- 
quest as the “falling domino” principle. Is that a 
good description of the threat in Southeast Asia? 

Mr. Smiru: Yes, it is. If Indochina is lost to 
the Communists, Burma is threatened, Thailand is 
threatened, the Malay Peninsula is exposed, Indo- 
hesia is subject to the gravest danger, and, in addi- 
tion to these countries and their possible loss, there 
isthe possible loss of food source. I have already 
mentioned the strategic raw materials, the bases in 
the area; and, while they are of enormous impor- 
tance, the most important thing of all is the pos- 
sible loss of millions and millions of people who 
would disappear behind the Iron Curtain. There 
are enough millions behind the Iron Curtain now. 
So what’s at stake in Indochina? It is the human 





*Remarks made in answer to questions prepared for use 
on “The American Week” over the CBS television network 
on Apr. 11 (press release 190 dated Apr. 10). 
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freedom of the masses of people for all that enor- 

mous area of the world. 

‘ > General Smith, can Indochina be saved, and 
ow 

Mr. SmirH: The position of the United States 
is that, if there is a united will among the free 
nations East and West, a will that is made clear to 
the Communists so there can be no misunderstand- 
ing on their part, that this of itself would give 
pause for further adventures and aggression. 

Secretary Dulles said in an address on April 7 :? 
“The potential danger in the situation is very 
great, and it needs to be soberly appraised with a 
view to seeing whether a united will can be cre- 
ated. With a united will created, the need for 
united action might diminish.” Mr. Dulles is in 
London now, and from there he will go to Paris 
to exchange views and to determine the possibili- 
ties of strengthening the situation. Other coun- 
tries in the area are vitally concerned, and they 
recognize the existing peril. Thailand has al- 
ready indicated that they are willing to stand 
with us in an association of nations to limit the 
possibility of further Communist penetration in 
the area. 

Q. We already pay more than 70 percent of the 
cost of this war. y is not that enough? 

Mr. Smiru: I don’t minimize the importance of 
American aid. We’ve donea very great deal. But 
I think it is misleading to depict the war in Indo- 
china in terms of percentages. There is no ques- 
tion about the extent and the nature of the sacri- 
fices of the French in supporting and fighting this 
war. They have been at it now for almost 8 years. 
A mere statement of percentages of cost would 
leave out the human factor of French and Indo- 
chinese casualties. American assistance isn’t onl 
in the form of guns, ammunition, and materiel, 
but it is also in the form of support for the whole 
budgetary position of France due to the grave 
commitments that France has both in the Far 
East and in Europe. The only additional request 
we have had recently has been to meet the special 
military situation at the moment, and that’s the 


* Not printed here. 
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battle of Dien-Bien-Phu. Once the battle is 
joined, nothing should be withheld as long as suc- 
cess is possible. Whatever contribution the United 
States can make to help prevent the Communist 
conquest of Southeast Asia and to help the gallant 
band that is defending this advance post from 
being overrun cannot be withheld because of per- 
centage figures. I would like to emphasize that, 
in my opinion and insofar as the free world is 
concerned, the French Union forces at Dien-Bien- 
Phu are fighting a modern Thermopylae. 


Consultations With U.K., France 
Regarding Southeast Asia 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


White House press release dated April 10 


I have just been talking with President Eisen- 
hower about the quick trip to Europe which I am 
making. I am getting off tonight for London 
and for Paris, and I expect to be back by the end 
of the week. I am going in order to consult with 
the British and French Governments about some 
of the very real problems that are involved in 
creating the obviously desirable united front to 
resist Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 

As President Eisenhower said at a recent press 
conference, the area is very important from the 
standpoint of its people, its economic resources, 
and from the standpoint of its strategic position 
in the world. 

Today the forces of aggression seem to be con- 
centrating just at one point, at Dien-Bien-Phu 
now, where the resistance is extremely gallant 
against overwhelming odds. 

But actually the danger is not at one point. 
There is danger to the entire area. It affects the 
vital interests of many nations in Southeast Asia 
and in the Western Pacific, including the Philip- 
pines and Australia and New Zealand, with whom 
we have mutual security treaties. 

Already the Government of Thailand, one of 
the United Nations members which has sent troops 
to fight with the United Nations in Korea, told 
me yesterday that their Government was entirely 
in agreement with our views and that they would 
join with us in creating this united front to save 
Southeast Asia. 

This Government believes that, if all of the free 
peoples who are now threatened unite against the 
threat, then the threat can be ended. The Com- 
munist bloc, with its vast resources, can win suc- 
cess by overwhelming one by one little bits of 
freedom. But it is different if we unite. Our 
purpose is not to extend the fighting but to end 
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the fighting. Our purpose is not to prevent q 
peaceful settlement to the forthcoming Geneva 
conference but to create the unity of free wills 
needed to assure a peaceful settlement which wil] 
in fact preserve the vital interests of us all. 

Unity of — calls for a full understanding, 
It seemed that this understanding would be pro. 
moted if I would personally go to London to talk 
to the British Government and go to Paris to talk 
to the French Government so that there could 
be a more satisfactory exchange of views than jg 
possible by the exchange of cabled messages, 

It was M. Bidault, Mr. Eden, and I who at Ber. 
lin agreed to have the Geneva conference to dis- 
cuss peace in Korea and Indochina. Now the 
three of us need to join our strength and add to 
it the strength of others in order to create the con- 
ditions needed to assure that that conference will 
not lead to a loss of freedom in Southeast Asia, 
but will preserve that freedom in peace and justice, 

That is the purpose of my trip. It is, I empha- 
size, a mission of peace through strength. 


U.S. and U.K. To Discuss 
Enemy Property Claims 


Press release 183 dated April 8 


The Department of State and the Office of Alien 
Property, Department of Justice, expect to hold 
meetings about the middle of May 1954 in Wash- 
ington with representatives of the British Enemy 
Property Custodian’s Office. The purpose of these 
meetings is to discuss conflicting claims to enemy 
property arising between the United States and 
Great Britain. In the course of these discussions 
cases will be taken up involving American interests 
in property in Great Britain which may have been 
seized or blocked as enemy property. 

The Department on February 6, 1951, issued 
press release 93+ requesting claimants to report 
to the Department of State any American interests 
in ek in Allied or neutral countries seized 
or blocked as “enemy” property. Individuals hav- 
ing claims with relation to property in Great Brit- 
ain, which have heretofore not been submitted are 
invited to submit them urgently and before May 
15 to the Department of State as it is expected 
that the meetings will provide the last opportunity 
for securing protection for such claims. If a com- 
munication has been transmitted to the Depart- 
ment by claimants with relation to property in 
Great Britain, it is suggested that it would be 
helpful to submit any information which would 
be needed to bring the communication up to date. 


1 BULLETIN of Feb. 19, 1951, p. 294. 
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Strengthening of Anglo-American Ties 


by Winthrop W. Aldrich 


Ambassador to Great Britain’ 


Recently, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
said : 


There is need, as never before, of cooperation between 
the free nations. Others recognize that. So do we. To 
maintain a cooperation of the free is a difficult and delicate 
process. Without mutual respect and friendship it would 
be impossible. 


It is my firm belief, which I am sure you must 
share, that nothing accelerates “mutual respect and 
friendship” like personal association and under- 
sanding. A theoretical knowledge of other people 
and countries can never take the place of know!l- 
edge gained by actual experience. 

he times in which we live have made it impos- 
sible for us not to concern ourselves about the 
safety and well-being of our friends. 

This concern cannot be a “Father knows best” 
attitude, which by its nature is self-defeating. As 
Mr. Dulles said in Caracas a few weeks ago: 


We do not believe in a world of conformity. We believe 
that there is a richness in diversity. Just as this universe 
in which we live was created as a universe of diversity, so 
the human institutions which man builds are properly 
diverse, to take account of human and geographical 
differences. 


To break down barriers of prejudice and to 
create conditions in which our mutual knowledge 
and skills can be freely exchanged are surely two 
of our primary objectives today. Persona We I 
am completely convinced that these aims are best 
achieved through the exchanges of persons, and 
itis one of the most heartening developments of 
the postwar years that these exchanges, on both 
pernanental and private levels, have increased 
s enormously. 

The old, established programs like the Rhodes 
Scholarships, which I feel have yielded incalcu- 
lable good to my country and to the Empire, have 
been augmented by many other similar schemes. 
Most of you are familiar with the Fulbright and 
teacher-exchange programs, as well as with the 
leverhulme and Nuffield Fellowships. We are 
particularly proud that last year the British Gov- 





*Address made before the Chambers of Commerce of 
East Anglia at Norwich, Eng., on Mar. 26. 
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ernment established the Marshall Scholarships, in 
honor of Gen. George Catlett Marshall, under 
which 12 American students each year will be in- 
vited to study at British universities. 

In my country, American members and friends 
of the English Speaking Union have recently set 
up a fund to honor King George VI under which 
it is hoped that at least 50 students a year from 
the Commonwealth will be invited to study at 
American universities. 


Eisenhower Fellowships 


A more recent fund of this kind, about which 
you may not have heard, has been set up in the 
form of the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships. 
The President’s deep convictions about the impor- 
tance of the exchange principle inspired a group 
of his fellow citizens to create these fellowships 
as a birthday gift to him. With an ultimate aim 
of 100 students a year from all parts of the free 
world, fellowships will be given to applicants 
from such fields as communications, engineering, 
agriculture, and business. 

All of us realize, however, that vitally impor- 
tant as these programs are, they are only a start in 
the right direction. Travel and exchange on a 
mass scale are to my mind the ultimate goal, but 
until we can work out the complicated difficulties 
of international finance we must try to perfect the 
means we have at hand. 

In a way, I feel it is almost an impertinence to 
talk to the people of Norwich about the impor- 
tance of understanding between our two countries. 
After all, you opened your hearts and your homes 
to the Americans here during the war, flying from 
such bases as Snetterton, Horsham, Saint Faith, 
Thorpe-Abbott, and Watton. Our fliers wore 
olive-drab uniforms in those days, and flew Thun- 
derbolts, Liberators, and Flying Fortresses. The 
kinship born of so many similarities of tongue and 
belief was cemented in the mutual effort against 
a common foe. 

When peace came—and sometimes listening in 
the cold, dark nights to the drone of the planes 
overhead it must have seemed that it would never 
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come—our men returned to their homes in Idaho 

and California and Texas and Massachusetts, some 

no doubt to Norfolk, Va., and Norwich, Conn. 

They returned with a deep admiration and a sin- 

cere fondness for Great Britain and its people, and 

gu for their hosts and friends here in 
orfolk. 

Incidentally, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to state that I have had a message from 
Percy Young, current president of the Second Air 
Division Association, who has asked me on behalf 
of the Association to extend the most cordial and 
continuing best wishes to all the members of this 
community. 

All of us had lived for the day of peace, and 
many had died to help achieve it. When it came, 
you and we went about our business, thinking that 
never again could the world let itself be engulfed 
in such cataclysmicevents. But we did not reckon 
with the surge of Communist imperialism. New 
and ugly omg became commonplace: Iron Cur- 
tain, Berlin Blockade, Cold War, Slave Labor, 
“People’s Democracies.” The Allies who had 
given to the utmost to destroy the evils of fascism 
now heard themselves branded as “Fascist aggres- 
sors,” “imperialistic warmongers,” and other stock 
phrases from the Communist collection of epithets. 


U.S. Servicemen Return 


Not content with words, the Soviets became 
daily more aggressive and more a deadly threat 
to the peace of the world. In 1948, at the time of 
the Berlin blockade, tension heightened. After 
the closest consultation between our two Govern- 
ments, American servicemen returned to the 
United Kingdom at the invitation of your Gov- 
ernment. First, the great transports and cargo 
carriers appeared at British bases. Then, as the 
crisis seemed to mount, B-29 Superfortresses set 
down at Marham, Lakenheath, and Mildenhall— 
combat ready. Later B-29s appeared at Scul- 
thorpe, and the United States Air Force men re- 
turned to Norwich, this time in Air Force blue but 
still the same men or their younger brothers. 

Royal Air Force stations were lent to the United 
States Air Force, and Strategic Air Command 
began a rotational training program—an eco- 
nomic scheme designed to provide top combat 
proficiency tests to the heavy bomber crews, and 
at the same time to make plain to the Communist 
world that the United States and United King- 
dom were united once again to resist aggression 
and to do all in their power to preserve the peace. 

With the birth of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the greatest coalition for peace the 
world has ever seen, the relationships of our men 
here changed. Britain extended its land facili- 
ties to the U.S. Air Force, and in addition to the 
bases lent for combat crew training, additional 
bases were set aside for Naro-assigned aircraft. 

Today, approximately one-fifth of the 38,000 
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Americans stationed in Great Britain are assigned 
to bases in or near East Anglia. Probably some. 
times you must think all 38,000 are assigned right 
here in Norwich. It is entirely understandable 
that while we may be profoundly aware of the fact 
that the international situation requires the main. 
tenance of powerful United States air forces here 
in Great Britain, at the same time the presence of 
alien troops may occasionally become somewhat 
irritating. 

That is why earlier in this talk I spoke at some 
length about the importance of the exchange-of- 
persons principles. I realize fully that with go 
many of our troops stationed here there are bound 
to be some unpleasant incidents, though in all fair. 
ness I think there have been remarkably few, and 
those due more to unfamiliarity with the ways of 
your country than to malice or evil intent. Y 
if you can look on our boys as comrades en 
in a common effort and realize that you and they 
can most aged exchange knowledge, skills, 
and outlooks, I believe that you and they will find 
that their presence here has been rewarding in 
many ways in addition to our common purpose 
of defending the peace. 

I realize that to a large degree I am preachin 
to the converted, for in my conversations wit 
General Griswold,? Commander of our Third Air 
Force, and with Brigadier General Stevenson; 
and other officers here, I have learned that the 
American personnel stationed in the United King- 
dom—and it goes without saying those stationed 
in East Anglia—have no more community-rela- 
tions problems here than they would at our bases 
at home. That, I believe, constitutes a highly 
satisfactory measure of the strength of the British- 
American alliance. If I may say so, I am very 
proud of this record of ours. 


British Hospitality 


On behalf of my country I would like to thank 
you for the splendid effort you of Norwich have 
made toward extending hospitality and wholesome 
recreation for our young airmen. For example, 
I understand that the Women’s Voluntary Service 
operates an Anglo-American Club in Colegate 
which only recently celebrated its second birth- 
day. Nothing could be more helpful than a wide 
extension of this sort of voluntary effort. 

A scheme of greater scope, led by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir George Pirie, is one in which I have 
a very deep interest, for it ties in closely with my 
remarks on the values of the exchange program. 
Briefly, Sir George and his associates are working 
with local groups interested in bringing together 
American service people and British of like back- 


? Maj. Gen. Francis H. Griswold. 
* Brig. Gen. John D. Stevenson, Commander, 49th Air 
Division, Third Air Force. 
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from Iowa would be interested in maize-grow- 
near Norwich, or possibly in the sugar beet 
crop. A former factory wesiaen from St. Louis 
rebably would be intensely interested in seeing 
methods used here in the local shoe factory. A 
srgeant’s wife, a former elementary school 
teacher, would welcome a visit to the local schools 
and the opportunity to meet her British counter- 
part. I understand that this scheme has already 


oe and mutual interests. For example, a farm 
d 
ing 


America and the New India 


by John D. Jernegan 


been in operation for some time in several places 
and I hope that it will meet with the support of 
both your communities and our forces. 

I feel very deeply that if we work together to 
perfect our mutual understanding, those ties be- 
tween our countries which have been of incaleu- 
lable importance to the peace and well-being of the 
world will be even further strengthened. ardly 
need add that I can think of nothing more worth- 
while than the strengthening of those ties, 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs? 


First of all let me say that, whenever troubled 
relations between ourselves and the Indians exist, 
this is not a cause of concern to the Communists. 
There is little they would like better than to see 
friction between the two countries develop. They 
would like to see India and America alienated 
completely from each other. They are trying to 
accomplish just that right now. The Kremlin 
today is using all the propaganda devices in its 
possession to make the Indians feel that we are 
their enemies; that we represent a new imperial- 
im; that we intend to dominate their economy; 
that we are bent on involving the whole world, 
including India, in a new world war; that what 
we hope to do and see in the area of the Middle 
East and South Asia is carefully calculated to go 
against Indian national interests. 

These themes, let us admit, have not been se- 
lected at random. They have been chosen with 
the utmost care by the Soviets because they believe 
that these are the lines which are most likely to 
be believed in India. 

What the Communists do and say, however, is 
not sufficient to have any very serious effect on 
U. S.-Indian relations. Their strength in India 
is not that great. But we must frankly admit 
that today American relations with India are not 
as completely cordial as we would like to see them. 
There are various reasons for this. Partly it isa 
tase of mutual misunderstanding arising out of 
the differing backgrounds of the two nations. 
Partly, however, our differences arise out of ordi- 
hary disagreements over the best ways to handle 


* Address made before the American Academy of Politi- 
tal and Social Science at Philadelphia, Pa., on Apr. 3 
(press release 176). 
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specific problems. For example, we have dis- 
agreed over the attitude which should be adopted 
toward Communist China. It took us a long time 
to reconcile our positions in regard to the Korean 
truce negotiations. We have not seen eye to eye 
over action to be taken in the United Nations re- 
garding French North Africa and other questions 
involving dependent areas. I could name other 
instances of disagreement. The list might seem 
formidable and discouraging, but I hasten to em- 
phasize that a similar list could be drawn up for 
almost any other major country in the world. 
Even with our best friends, and sometimes espe- 
cially with our best friends, we are bound to have 
arguments. : ; 

any of our disagreements with India are now 
past history, and, I hope, in the process of being 
forgotten. There is, however, one current prob- 
lem which deserves special attention. It is the 
most recent to arise and the main source of con- 
cern in our mutual relations at the present moment. 
That is the American decision to extend military 


aid to Pakistan. ae 
We made that decision for reasons well known 


to Americans, but sometimes misunderstood 
abroad. ; 

This country and many others believe that our 
way of life is criticaily threatened by a predatory 
power which recognizes that the greatest threat 
to its existence is the very presence of democracy. 
Soviet communism seeks to destroy us all. It 
bears repeating that the actions of the Soviet 
Union prove beyond a doubt that it will use every 
means at its disposal, including war, to enslave 
us. Unless adequate measures are taken by the 
free nations acting together, it will su . 

We have ample reason to believe that domina- 








tion of the Indian subcontinent is a part of Soviet 
objective. 

As the Kremlin’s intentions became clear, the 
United States, as you know, in cooperation with 
other free nations, took far-reaching steps to meet 
the threat. These security measures included the 
North Atlantic Treaty and comprehensive ar- 
rangements in the Pacific area. 


Power Vacuum in Middle East and South Asia 


It has become apparent, however, that a power 
vacuum exists in the Middle East and South Asia. 
The countries of this region, largely lacking the 
resources necessary for a strong military posture, 
are also torn by other strains and stresses which 
sap their strength. Thus, we have the conflict 
between the Arab States and Israel, the Egyptian 
dispute with the United Kingdom over the Suez 
region, the tension between India and Pakistan 
over hmir. 

In addition, in many countries of the Middle 
East the economic and political situations have 
resulted in acute internal instability. 

At the same time, this wide area remains of 
immense importance to us. It contains nearly a 
quarter of the world’s population. It has tre- 
mendous resources, including oil, many of which 
are as yet untapped. It is a vital, strategic land, 
sea, and air route between East and West. 

If this part of the world is to live in freedom, 
if it is to retain the capacity to develop its economy 
to its own best interests, and if its political insti- 
tutions are to mature within an independent 
framework, we believe that it must have the ability 
to defend itself against aggression. The threat 
of aggression is ever present. 

You will recall that early attempts to create a 
sound military system in the area failed. Both 
the idea of a Middle East Command and a Middle 
East Defense Organization came to nothing for 
one good reason: Both were born of initiative sup- 
plied by outside powers. As Secretary Dulles said 
when he came back from his trip to the Middle 
East last spring, no collective security system can 
be imposed from without. “It should be designed 
and grow from within out of a sense of common 
danger and common destiny.” 

Until very recently, time stood still as far as 
defense of the Middle East was concerned, but 
various hopeful signs have begun to show. 

First, the Government of Pakistan asked the 
United States for grant military aid. 

This was a request which had to be taken 
seriously. The Government and people of Paki- 
stan are strongly anti-Communist. They have 
indicated their - + Pha to stand and be counted with 
us in efforts to forestall the Kremlin’s imperialism. 
In World War II, the history of the fighting 
forces from what is now Pakistan was a glorious 
one, as was that of the troops from what is now 
India. 
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We were well aware, however, that the Indian 
Government would dislike U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan. Its objections were carefully weighed 
by us. On balance, in considering them, it seemed 
clear to us that the consequences of this action 
feared by India would not develop. Further, we 
believe that as time passes India herself will geg 
that her apprehensions on the subject were not 
justified. 

During the lengthy debate in India while this 
matter was being considered by us, it became ap. 
parent that one motivation for India’s opposition 
stemmed from fear that U.S. arms aid to Pakistan 
would be used against India. 

Thus, when the decision was made by President 
Eisenhower to give military aid to Pakistan, he 
made it absolutely clear in his public announce- 
ment and in his letter on the subject to Prime 
Minister Nehru? that the arms we would give 
could in no way be used in aggression without his 
taking appropriate action immediately, in ac. 
cordance with his constitutional authority. 

We firmly believe that India has nothing what- 
soever to be alarmed about as far as this assistance 
goes. The Government of Pakistan has indicated 
to us that it accepts fully the definitive provisions 
limiting the end use of the aid. 

Beyond this, we believe that if the military 
strength of the subcontinent is increased, it will 
serve to deter aggression from the outside. 

Now on this point we differ with the Indian 
Government. It has expressed the opinion that 
by this act the cold war is brought directly into 
the subcontinent. 

Very recently, in addressing the Indian House 
of the People, Prime Minister Nehru said: 


There are two approaches to this question of war and 
peace. One is the approach of the feeling that war is 
almost inevitable and therefore one must be prepared for 
war. The other is that war must be avoided at all costs, 
if not at all costs, at almost all costs. The two approaches 
differ as everybody will see. Of course, nobody wants 
war—or very few people. And yet many people may well 
suy, “We do not want war but how are you going to help? 
War must come and therefore we must do this and do 
that.” 

That is a legitimate approach. And yet if you lay 
stress on war coming you lose the battle for peace and 
war is likely to come because your minds have su 
to the prospect of war coming in. 

That is the danger of the situation: Not that people 
want war, but many people seem to succumb to the idea 
of the inevitability of war. 


Again, in the past Prime Minister Nehru has 
put forward the idea of a “no war” area, of which 
India and presumably the neighboring countries, 
and perhaps others, would be a part. 

I believe the origins of this attitude are many 
and it is not possible, for me at least, to say which 
carry the most weight. But they seem to include 
the following: 





* BuLLeTiIn of Mar. 15, 1954, p. 400. 
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A feeling that India can best tackle her pressin 
internal problems if she avoids becoming involve 
in the “cold war” and that her influence can most 


effectively be exerted if she is not committed to 
either side. 

A conviction that she only stands to lose by put- 

ting herself at least potentially in a position which 
might offend either the U.S.S.R. or Communist 
China, particularly the latter, and, at the same 
time, a reluctance to alienate herself from the 
West. 
A deep-seated fear and hatred of colonialism 
and imperialism and an identification of these with 
the Western Powers, plus an awareness of the im- 
plications of Communist totalitarianism. 

A feeling that moral weight against war will 
prevent it from coming. 


There are no doubt other motivations and it may 
seem that contradictions exist in those I have just 
listed, but it seems to me that these, put together 
in varying degrees of importance, may help to ex- 
plain attitudes and expressions which appear puz- 
zling to many of us. 

We in the United States believe the cold war is 
already on the subcontinent, as it is in every other 
place in the world. It is there not through any- 
thing we or the other free nations have done, but 
through the actions and intentions of the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and the other satellites. 


Lessons of Past Aggression 


One cannot lightly dismiss the lessons of aggres- 
sion in Poland or Czechoslovakia or Korea. It 
could happen in the Indian subcontinent. If it 
does, how will India defend herself—alone, or in 
the strong company of others who believe her in- 
dependence should be guarded ? 

ollective security is the keystone of our forei 
licy. In that concept, we think, lies the only 
ope of preventing another Poland or Czechoslo- 
vakia or Korea. 

_While the United States had under considera- 
tion the question of military aid to Pakistan, Paki- 
stan and Turkey had been holding talks which re- 
sulted on February 19, 1954, in an announcement 
that they intended “to study methods of achiev- 
ing closer, friendly collaboration in the political 
economic, and cultural spheres as well as of 
strengthening peace and security in their own in- 
terest as also in that of all peace-loving nations.” 
An agreement on these lines was signed at Karachi 
on April 2. 

The United States warmly welcomed this de- 
velopment and its decision to extend military aid 
to Pakistan was made within its context. 

Now, these matters have not made relations be- 
tween the United States and India easy. On the 
problems of security, it may not seem that the two 
countries are likely to reach agreement in the near 
future. We believe we are right and I am sure 
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that the Indian Government believes it is right. 

Indian leaders are as entitled to their opinions 
as we are to ours, and it is not profitable for either 
of us to try to impose our viewpoint on the other. 

But I do not concur with those who say that 
friendship is being destroyed between us. India 
and the United States are two great democracies. 
We have more in common than we have in dis- 
agreement. 

Turning back, India, following the partition of 
the subcontinent, was faced with tremendous in- 
ternal and external problems. There was the prob- 
lem of unifying the nation into a single political 
entity from more than 500 separate states. There 
was the problem of an already overtaxed economy 
being thrown further off balance by the partition 
itself, There was the problem of internal Com- 
munist activity. And finally, there was the prob- 
lem of India’s relations with her newly created 
neighbor, Pakistan. 

hile the new India moved quickly and effec- 
tively to meet some of its most pressing internal 
problems, the challenges were obviously too great 
to be overcome immediately. Further, there were 
and are forces trying to move against what the 
resent government of India considers its people’s 
est interests, 

The Communists, for example, both those in the 
Kremlin and those in India taking their orders 
from the Kremlin, don’t want a unified India. In 
India, as in other countries where they seek to 
gain power, they strive for disorder, disunity, and 
discontent. 4 

We find, for instance, that the Communists con- 
sistently take the part of those who would weaken 
the power of the central government. They con- 
tinuously berate the concept of India’s Five Year 
Plan. They belabor the slowness in coming of its 
benefits. They, as happened in our own country 
during the depression, use the issue of unemploy- 
ment to advance their aims. 


India’s Progress 


However, Prime Minister Nehru’s government 
has moved steadily forward to the solution of its 

roblems. He himself has taken a strong anti- 
Communist position. It is clear that he recognizes 
the threat the Communists are to his country. At 
one time, he had about 7,000 of them in jail. 

The general elections of 1951-52 which were 
held to form the government were a model of 
democratic procedure. About 106 million people 
voted. Unlike the Soviet system, the Indian sys- 
tem gave them a wide range of parties and candi- 
dates to choose from. 

Unification of the country, which many de- 
scribed as an impossible task, was accomplished 
swiftly and efficiently. 

Faced with a fantastically low living standard, 
a desperate agricultural situation, the Indian Gov- 
ernment has taken bold steps to increase food pro- 
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duction, to stimulate industry, and to increase 
India’s foreign trade. 

While progress has been made, there is a great 
distance left to travel. If the present economic 
program is successful, all well and good. If, how- 
ever, the disruptive forces within the country gain 
strength and totalitarian efforts meet with in- 
creasing local successes, the countries of the free 
world will have cause for alarm. 

This brings me to the heart of our feelings 
toward India. Regardless of our differences on 
foreign policy and security matters, what the 
United States is most interested in is a free, inde- 
pendent India following the route of her own 
choosing. It would be a major disaster if the 
freedom of India’s Government and people were 
taken away—a disaster from which the rest of the 
free world might never recover. 

On our part, there are no hidden reservations or 
limitations on our relationship with India. We 
stand ready, as in the past, to help India where we 
can and in ways that she may desire. We shall do 
everything in our power to insure that our rela- 
tions produce nothing but friendship and mutual 
benefit. We are confident that this is India’s de- 
sire as well. 

You will remember that the United States has 
ros, | given aid and encouragement to India. As 
far back before Indian independence as 1941, the 
two countries exchanged representatives. In 
1942, Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s 
personal representative with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor, participated in the unsuccessful efforts to 
work out agreement between the British and In- 
dians on India’s political future. 

Subsequently, the United States made its views 
known to the British Government concerning its 
support of steps which might be taken toward 
ful Iiment of Indian nationalist aspirations. 

At the same time, we made great efforts through 
the exchange of information, exchange of persons 
and other formulae to insure that America an 
our way of life be known to the people of India. 

We welcomed wholeheartedly the measures 
taken toward real independence, the establishment 
in 1946 of an Interim Government and a Con- 
stituent Assembly to draft a constitution. 

In October 1946 the two nations exchanged 
ambassadors. 

Following partition in August 1947 and as India 
began to exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
independence, the United States increasingly wel- 
comed her active role in world affairs. We have 
been, for instance, happy to see the active part 
she has played in the work of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies—although we have not 
at all times agreed with her position. 

We have, further, taken a strong interest in the 
tremendous economic problems which face India. 
The average life expectancy is 32 years. About 
75 million each year suffer the debilitating and 
often fatal effects of malaria. She has a popula- 
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tion density of 308 per — mile compared to 54 
in the United States. Her population is increas. 
ing at the rate of 5 milliona year. Her crop yields 
are desperately low. Famine is an ever-present 
danger. 


U.S. Aid 


To help avert a desperate grain shortage in 1951, 
the U.S. Congress loaned India $190 million to 
purchase 2 million tons of wheat. 

Since 1951, our programs of technical assistance 
and special economic aid have been directed to 
supplementing the extraordinary steps being taken 
by the Indian Government 0 its Five Year 
Plan to raise the living standards of its people, 
In 1952, our programs amounted to almost 
million; in 1953, to $44,300,000; and in the present 
fiscal year, to $89 million. Altogether, in grants 
and loans, the U.S. Government has made about 
$390 million available to India. We expect to 
continue this assistance. 

Under it, the United States is providing techni- 
cal advice to India’s Community Development 
Program which is reaching 14 million people in 
22,000 villages. Indian leaders and technicians 
numbering in the hundreds have been brought to 
the United States for specialized training. Sup- 
plies and equipment are being provided farmers 
who cannot afford to purchase them. 

In addition, our funds are being used for direct 
assistance in economic development, industrial as 
well as agricultural. 

Private American foundations are also playi 
an important part in these efforts. The Ford pos 
Rockefeller Foundations are actively involved in 
helping improve living standards. 

Thus, many, many Americans today are work- 
ing daily side by side with Indians in the funda- 
mental tasks of improving the lives of India’s 
millions. 

American private investment in India is sub- 
stantial and contributes to a sounder Indian econ- 
omy. Within the past year, for instance, we have 
seen a multimillion dollar oil refinery started in 
Bombay by an American company. 

India, in turn, has much to offer us economically. 
From India, we purchase large amounts of im- 
portant industrial materials, including mica and 
manganese. We also buy ilmenite, the ore used 
in making titanium, and kyanite, used in manu- 
facturing refractory bricks. 

Outside the economic field, we find the ties of 
friendship being strengthened in other ways. A 
host of India’s students and teachers and many 
of ours are continually being exchanged. These 
boys and girls and men and women, through the 
experience of daily living with their hosts, con- 
tribute greatly to good will. 

India has a great cultural and spiritual heritage 
on which we can draw. As our two countries know 
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each other better we can benefit more and more in 
nonmaterial as well as material ways. It has be- 
come a cliché to say that the West can learn as 
much from the East as the East from the West, but 
it is worth repeating nevertheless. 

But what gives us the most hope for the future 
of our relations with India is the fact that there is 
no basic difference inherent in our respective 
philosophies of government. India has reimbued 
the spirit of democracy with the strength of her 
own. She has given, in the life of Gandhi, a new 
rallying point to all those who believe in the dig- 
nity of each individual. 

Both nations believe in freedom, in the individ- 
ual, in his rights as an individual—in the commit- 
ment of democratic government to protect those 
rights. Our concept of democracy is the same. 
The necessity for protecting that democracy is 
mutually recognized. The way is open to friendly 
cooperation in efforts to build a better, more peace- 
ful world. 

Looking at the broad picture of our relations, 
there is much more to cheer than to despair about. 
So long as we do not succumb to the doubtful 
luxury of carping and exasperation, the future is 
a bright one. 

We have, I believe, many areas of supreme im- 
portance in which India and the United States are 
in agreement. The chief task is to build upon 
those areas and to strengthen them. 

We do not expect to agree on every issue. There 
are bound to be differences of opinion between two 
democratic states, but the basic principles exist on 
which we agree. 

Let me repeat what I have already said: What 
the Government of the United States wants above 
all is a free, independent, and democratic India. 
Ifit isan India which also agrees with the Ameri- 
can outlook on international affairs, so much the 
better. We shall certainly work hard to reconcile 
our respective points of view, but it is the freedom, 
the independence, and the democracy of India 
that we consider essential and that we shall strive 
to support to the best of our ability. 


FOA Projects To Aid India 


River Development Project 


The United States will contribute $11 million 
toward the construction of a new major river- 
a project, the Rihand Dam, in the 
north Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. 

The Foreign Operations Administration on 
April 2 reported the signing in New Delhi of an 
ape calling for U.S. — to the project, 
Which will cost an estimated $70 million. The 
Indian Government will contribute the equivalent 
of $59 million to the construction costs. 
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Expected to be completed in 12 years, Rihand 
Dam would have an initial installed electrical 
capacity of 120,000 kilowatts and ultimate in- 
stalled capacity of twice that much. A large block 
of the power will be utilized, according to the plan, 
for pumping water from possibly 4,000 feet deep 
irrigation wells irrigating from a million to a 
million and a half acres of land. In addition, 
water from the 180 square mile reservoir would 
irrigate 400,000 to 500,000 acres. 

The area to be served by the Rihand project has 
a population of about 25 million persons and is 
extremely undeveloped in both agriculture and 
industry. Development of such basic industries 
as manufacture of cement, chemical fertilizers, 
aluminum, porcelain, and paper, for which abun- 
dant raw mate rials are available in the area, awaits 
a power source such as Rihand would supply. 


Establishment of Training Centers 


Two training centers to instruct Indian - 
nel in the operation and maintenance of heavy 
earth-moving and construction equipment will be 
set up in India as part of the technical cooperation 
program, the Foreign Operations Administration 
announced on March 24. 

The training centers will be established in con- 
junction with multipurpose river development 
projects at Chambal and Hirakud. The training 
course will run about 12 months and each center 
will be designed to train at least 40 operators and 
mechanics a year. 

The United States is contributing $460,000 to 
the program and the Indian Government will con- 
tribute 1,402,000 rupees (equivalent to about 
$294,420). Foa will also supply technicians to 
take part in the instruction. 


Locust Control 


The Foa announced on March 18 that India’s 
age-old fight against swarms of desert locusts will 
be supported \ additional mobile equipment 
pwn under the U. S. technical cooperation 


rogram. 
; Extendin a 1952 locust-control eprom be- 
tween the United States and India, Foa agreed to 
finance the purchase of $80,000 worth of addi- 
tional equipment and India to make a con- 
tribution of 460,000 rupees (equivalent to about 
$96,600) to the program. During the last 2 years, 
the United States contributed $451,000 and India 
the equivalent of $156,000 to the locust control 
program. 

The control program, which was ina’ ted in 
1951 when the Middle East and South Asia were 
threatened by a severe locust plague, has been very 
successful in reducing damage. In 1953 the 
damage from locusts was insignificant because of 
the successful cooperation of the governments of 
the countries threatened by locusts, agencies of the 
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U.S. Government, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 


Malaria Control 


Malaria control protection will be extended to 
a total of 125 million people in India as a result of 
the signing of a new agreement under the Indo- 
American technical cooperation program, the Foa 
announced on March 10. 

Under the agreement signed in New Delhi by 
representatives of the Foa and the Government of 
India, 35 additional malaria units will be estab- 
lished in India. This will bring to 125 the number 
of units established since 1952 under the joint pro- 

am and malaria coverage of 125 million persons 

y March 31, 1955. 

The United States is contributing $4,660,000 to 
the latest phase of the program to finance the pur- 
chase of 5,730 tons of DDT, 35 petrol-driven 
spraying units, 183 vehicles and 2,714 hand spray- 
ersand stirrup pumps. The Indian contribution is 
22,533,000 rupees (equivalent to about $4,720,000). 

The malaria-control program is the major 
health effort under the Indo-American program. 
It is aimed at reducing 100 million cases of malaria 
a year to one million cases or less. Through the 
nationwide campaign, it is planned to reduce the 
incidence of malaria to the point where normal 
control measures can keep it from ever again be- 
coming a serious health or economic problem. 


Fukuryu Maru Accident 
Press release 187 dated April 9 


Following is the text of a statement issued at 
ome on April 9 by John M. Allison, American 
Ambassador to Japan: 


On the occasion of the departure from Tokyo of 
Mr. Merrill Eisenbud, Director of the Health and 
Safety laboratory of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and of Dr. John Morton, Director of the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission and his staff 
of associate physicians, I wish to express again in 
the name of the United States Government our 
deep regret for the unfortunate accident to the 
Sularve Maru and our continuing concern for 
the recovery and well-being of its hospitalized 
crewmen. have already announced the inten- 
tion of the United States Government both to re- 
imburse the Japanese Government for interim 
financial assistance to the patients and their fam- 
ilies and, for the future, to take all possible meas- 
ures to prevent any recurrence of this most re- 
grettable accident. 

I have thanked Dr. Morton and Mr. Eisenbud 
for their important contributions to the resolu- 
tion of many of the problems which arose after this 
most regrettable accident and I should like to re- 
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cord my own appreciation of what, in cooperation 
with officials and scientists of the Japanese Goy. 
ernment, they have been able to accomplish singg 
their arrival here. 

Mr. Eisenbud and Dr. Morton and his staff were 
directed to come to Tokyo by the United States 
Government, immediately on notification of the 
mishap to the Fukuryu Maru. Their prim 
purpose was to assist, as consultants to the Japa- 
nese doctors in charge of the case, in the recovery 
of the twenty-three patients. They were also to 
offer to the Japanese Government specialists in 
charge of the public health and fishing ind 
aspects of the case their long professional experi- 
ence in the evaluation of radioactive hazards. Dr, 
Morton and his staff arrived in Tokyo on March 
18, Mr. Eisenbud on March 22. Since that time, 
the following results have been accomplished: 


(1) The examinations they have made in Japan 
have corroborated completely the results of longer 
and more detailed studies in the continental United 
States which have established the groundlessness 
of fears concerning the long-range contamination 
of the atmosphere or the ocean or of water or air 
currents. Mr. Eisenbud has made the results of 
his examinations and of these longer studies avail- 
able to the Japanese scientists. 

Mr. Eisenbud, in behalf of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has offered to provide the Japanese 
scientists, should they so desire, equipment used 
in the United States for routine monitorings of the 
daily depositions of radioactive dust from all 
sources. 

(2) Mr. Eisenbud has communicated to his 
Japanese colleagues the results of American 
studies concerning the fate of radioactive debris 
originating from the detonation of nuclear devices 
in the Marshall Islands. These studies formed 
the basis for a public statement made on March 
24 conveying assurances that radioactivity is not 
being carried by oceanic currents beyond the im- 
mediate vicinity of the test area. Traces of radio- 
activity can be expected to be reported from time 
to time but only in harmless amounts that will 
barely be detectable against the ever-present back- 
ground of natural radioactivity. 

_ (8) In recognition of the importance of marine 
ecology to the Japanese economy, Mr. Eisenbud 
has conveyed, through Dr. Kobayashi of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health and Chairman of the 
Atom Bomb Injury Investigation Committee of 
Japan, the willingness of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission to offer financial support to 
Japanese scientists who wish to continue their in- 
vestigations in this field. 

(4) In cooperation with Japanese scientists, 
they have established the fact that no commercial 
hazard exists to the Japanese tuna industry. They 
were requested by the Japanese authorities to 
recommend a monitoring procedure for export 
tuna and did so as a precautionary measure. I 
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have been gratified by the statement of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration that there 
is no basis for apprehension over the possibility 
of contaminated tuna from Japan. I am informed 
through commercial sources in Japan that from 
their side the problem is now resolved and that 
the Japanese tuna industry has for some time 
been operating on a normal basis. 
(5) In cooperation with the Japanese doctors in 
charge of the patients, they have established the 
presumption that the radioactive constituents of 
the ash which fell on the Fukuryu Maru have not 
been deposited in significant amounts in the tis- 
sues of the hospitalized fishermen. Immediately 
upon his arrival in Japan Mr. Eisenbud discussed 
the subject in detail with Japanese investigators 
and urged that the question be removed from the 
realm of speculation by radio chemical analysis 
of the urine of the fishermen. This technique, 
facilities for which did not exist in Japan, per- 
mits a quantitative evaluation of the extent to 
which intratissue deposits of radio-chemicals have 
occurred. Mr. Eisenbud offered to undertake this 
analysis for all of the 23 patients. Two speci- 
mens of urine were submitted to Mr. Eisenbud who 
arranged for them to be flown to the United 
States for immediate analysis. Five subsequent 
samples have been received and are now bein 
alpeed in the United States. Their results wi 
be promptly communicated. The results of the 
analyses which have been completed have already 
been reported to Dr. Kobayashi. It has been de- 


New Trends in American Immigration 


by Edward 8S. Maney 
Director of the Visa Office * 


The National Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship, I understand, is primarily concerned 
with the problems of the immigrant who wishes 
to integrate into the American community and 
to become a citizen of the United States. From 
this point of view the members of the Council 
will be interested in certain changes which the 
Immigration and Nationality Act? has brought 
about in the immigration field and which will be 


* Address made before the National Council on Naturali- 
zation and Citizenship, New York, N. Y., on Apr. 2 (press 
release 170, dated Apr. 1). 

*For an article on the act, see BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, 
p. 195, and Feb. 9, 1953, p. 232. 
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termined that the excretion of the radio-chemicals 
is of such a low order as to assure that the deposits 
of radio-isotopes in the tissues of these two patients 
give no medical basis for concern. 

This, of course, applies only to the possibility, 
originally raised, that radioactive materials in the 
tissue of the men would produce injury in the 
years to come. There remains the injury pro- 
duced by external radiation from the ash. I un- 
derstand that the fishermen are now convalescing 
from the effects of this initial injury. The 
American specialists have not been able to make 
appropriate suggestions for action including ther- 
apy with regard to the twenty-three patients, for 
the reason that it has not thus far been possible 
to afford them an opportunity to make the neces- 
sary prior examinations. 

I have informed the Japanese Government that 
if the Japanese doctors in charge of the twenty- 
three patients would like to have Dr. Morton leave 
a physician from his staff in Tokyo to relay re- 
ports on the condition of the patients as may sub- 
sequently be communicated to him and to maintain 
an immediate channel to Dr. Morton and his staff, 
such arrangements will be made. 

I wish to emphasize again, in behalf of the 
United States Government, our readiness to do 
anything within our power to promote the re- 
covery of the twenty-three patients and to extend 
any assistance needed for the resolution of the 
problems that have arisen in the wake of this most 
unfortunate and regrettable accident. 


reflected in the composition of the group that 
makes up our new immigrants. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
was enacted on June 27, 1952, has now been in 
operation for more than 15 months. Almost un- 
noticed by the general public, this act has brought 
about a number of changes which have proven 
beneficial to those who wish to come to the United 
States and have in many ways facilitated the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Before I discuss with you some of these changes, 
let me remind you that the basic concepts of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act are not differ- 
ent from those which have been the basis of Ameri- 
can immigration policy ever since there has been 
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a limitation on the number of immigrants to the 
United States. I am discussing these basic con- 
cepts not only because they have remained un- 
changed but also because they relate to American 
immigration policy, which is the ay of 
the Congress of the United States. I will discuss 
with you changes the new law has brought about 
and which have become most obvious to us in the 
Visa Office of the Department of State during 
these last 15 months. 

One of the most troublesome a em consular 
officers in the field and we in the Department of 
State had to deal with before the new law became 
effective was that of an American citizen who had 
married a woman of Asian ancestry and discov- 
ered only too late that under our laws then in 
existence he had only the choice between his coun- 
try and his wife since our laws, with few excep- 
tions, then did not “egg the immigration of 
persons of Asian stock. 

One of the most important changes the new law 
has brought about is the elimination of race as a 
bar to immigration. Alien wives and husbands of 
American citizens and alien children of American 
citizens are now eligible for immigration and en- 
titled to nonquota status irrespective of their race. 
While it is true that the quotas accorded to Asian 
peoples are minimum quotas, it must be borne in 
mind that the volume of immigration from a given 
area is composed of both quota and nonquota im- 
migrants and the latter group of course may ex- 
ceed without limit the numerical limitations placed 
on quota immigrants. This is best illustrated b 
the fact that during the last fiscal year 1,043 Chi- 
nese and 2,489 Japanese came to the United States 
as immigrants, although Japan has a quota of only 
185 and only 105 quota numbers are available to 
Chinese persons. In evaluating these data it must 
be recalled that racial bars to immigration were 
not lowered until the second half of the 1953 fiscal 
year. 


Changes in Quota Chargeability 


Another important change which the new law 
has brought about is a general relaxation of the 
method by which the quota chargeability of an 
alien is determined. The basic rule remains un- 
changed that the quota of an alien is determined 
by his place of birth. While formerly only an 
alien wife chargeable to an oversubscribed quota 
could be charged to the more favorable quota of 
her accompanying husband, under the new law a 
husband as well as a wife may be charged to the 
more favorable quota of the accompanying spouse. 
For example, the Greek husband of an English 
woman may be charged to the quota of Great 
Britain. 

Similarly, a child may now be charged to his 
own quota, the quota of his accompanying father 
or mother, whichever of the three is most favor- 
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able. In the past a child mandatorily had to be 
charged to the quota of the accompanying father, 
This relaxation of the law which may seem unim. 
portant, I assure you, has brought relief to many 
an immigrant family by giving them an opportu- 
nity to come to the United States together rather 
than choosing between separation or waiting to- 
gether net 

Another change relating to the quota charge. 
ability has brought relief for many hardship caseg 
for aieh there was no satisfactory solution under 
the old law. In a considerable number of caseg 
ponginy immigrants born in countries with 
small and oversubscribed quotas had to be given 
the discouraging information that they had to an- 
ticipate an indefinite waiting period under the 
quota of their country of birt athens they had 
no tie to the country of their birth. 

The typical example is that of an alien born in 
India while his British parents were stationed 
there as missionaries or that of a Swiss n 
born in Egypt whose father was stationed there 
as a consular officer of his country. The law now 
permits that an alien who was born in a country 
in which neither of his parents was born and in 
which neither of his parents had a residence at the 
time of such alien’s birth may be charged to the 
quota of either parent. In other words, to use our 
examples, the alien born in India may be charged 
to the British quota to which his parents would 
have been chargeable, and the alien who was born 
as son of the Swiss Consul in Egypt may be 
charged to the quota of Switzerland. 

Fuller use of existing quotas is made possible 
under the new law by permitting that any portion 
of a given quota not used during the first 10 
months of a quota year may be used without 
numerical limitation during May and June, that 
is, the last 2 months of the quota year. The 
restriction on the use of quotas to 10 percent of 
each quota per month which now is applicable 
only during the first 10 months applied to every 
month of the quota year under the oldlaw. Thus, 
quota numbers were lost if a demand for immigra- 
tion visas in excess of 20 percent developed in 
May and June of a year under a quota which had 
not been utilized up to 80 percent during the first 
10 months of the same quota year. 

The prohibition against the immigration of 
manual labor, the so-called “contract labor pro- 
vision” of the old law, by and large restricted im- 
migration to the United States to relatives and 
close friends of American citizens and of perma- 
nent resident aliens. Aliens with good skills and 
many of them needed in this country but lacking 
family or friendship ties as a rule could not come 
to this country as they were unable to secure an 
acceptable affidavit of support as evidence that 
they were not likely to become public charges. 
Thus real “new-seed immigration” had become 
unknown in this country except for those immi- 
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ants who benefited under the Displaced Persons 

ct of 1948. 

This situation has been drastically changed by 
two provisions of the new law. On one hand the 
out-dated and inflexible contract labor law was 
eliminated. Now an alien is permitted to make 
arrangements for his employment before he comes 
to the United States and may submit evidence 
about his employment to show that he is not likely 
to become a public charge. Only if the Secretary 
of Labor certifies that there exists an oversupply 
of a given skill in a given locality of the United 
States will the immigration of aliens be barred 
who possess such skill and who are coming to this 
locality. No such finding has so far been made 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The other provision of the new law which is 
helping the “new-seed immigrant” as well as 
American industry, business and cultural interests 
is the one giving a first claim to one-half of the 
quota of each country to aliens whose services are 
needed urgently in the United States because of 
their high education, technical training, special- 
ized experience, or exceptional ability and to their 
spouses and children, 

The provision permitting immigrants to have 
employment before oe to the United States 
eventually will make itself felt also in the distribu- 
tion of immigrants throughout the United States. 
As long as —— had to rely for their im- 
migration on affidavits of support from relatives 
and friends in this country, the traditional trend 
of the immigrant movement continued to be to 
urban areas where there was already considerable 
immigrant settlement. Now it is to be expected 
that the settlement of new immigrants in the 
United States will not only be influenced by their 
tendency to go where they have friends or rela- 
tives but that it will be guided by job opportunities 
throughout the country. 


Security Provisions 


Some misunderstanding seems to exist in the 
mind of the general public as to the effect the new 
law has had on the security provisions ne 
to immigrants. The opinion seems to be wide- 
spread that the new law is more exacting in that 
respect. Actually the reverse is true. 

‘or all practicable purposes the new law has 
reenacted the security provisions which had been 
part of the immigration laws since the passage in 
1950 of the Internal Security Act. One significant 
change, however, has taken place. In the past, and 
ever since 1940, not only present but also former 
members of proscribed organizations were ex- 
cluded from admission into the United States as 
immigrants. For example, an alien who in his 
youth some 20 or 30 years ago was a member of 
the Communist Party was still ineligible to re- 
celve a visa regardless of the fact that long since 
he had given up his early political associations and 
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had since become an outspoken fighter against 
communism. 

The new law contains an escape clause for for- 
mer voluntary members of proscribed organiza- 
tions, a fact which has been given little if any 
publicity. The defector clause contained in the 
new law permits the issuance of a visa to a former 
voluntary member of a proscribed organization if 
the alien since the termination of his membership 
and for at least 5 years before the date of his visa 
application has been actively opposed to the prin- 
ciples and ideology of the proscribed organization 
of which he was a member. 

This provision of law has made it possible to 
admit to the United States as immigrants a number 
of aliens whose record of the past years has justi- 
fied that the United States show forgiveness for 
past political association and has thus enabled 
us at least indirectly to encourage future 
defections. 

After this trial period of 15 months we in the 
Visa Office can say that the new law as far as it 
affects the visa function of the Department of 
State constitutes a considerable improvement over 
the earlier laws. I hope my brief presentation has 
shown you that the new law tends to keep families 
united in migration, makes the use of quotas more 
flexible, and facilitates the admission of “new- 
seed immigrants.” It gives due recognition to the 
need in the United States for certain skills, pro- 
fessional knowledge, and ability. It also opens 
the door to those who in the past were permanently 
barred for reasons of race or as a result of former 
and long past political affiliations. 

I know that some of you are critical of the basic 

hilosophy of our immigration laws, particularly 
its national-origins quota system, which actuall 
goes back to the Immigration Act of 1924. In all 
fairness to the new law, this criticism I think 
should be divorced from a recognition of the fact 
that the new law has brought many important im- 
provements over the old law, particularly in rela- 
tion to its treatment of immigrants. 

In their administration, laws can be interpreted 
literally and restrictively. On the other hand, 
they can be given a reasonable and humane inter- 
pretation. I want you to know that ever since 
the Immigration and Nationality Act has become 
effective we in the Visa Office have made every 
effort, without doing violence to the plain intent 
of the law, to interpret it reasonably and hu- 
manely. In our frequent discussions with the 
congressional committees on questions relating to 
the interpretation and administration of the law, 
we have found that it is also their desire to see 
the law administered in a commonsense manner. 

I should like to use this opportunity to express 
my deep appreciation of the fine cooperation we 
in the Department of State have enjoyed in our 
close work with the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. Ever since the new law was enacted, 


we have been meeting regularly with representa- 
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tives of the Service and in close cooperation have 
worked out the various problems which naturally 
would arise in the implementation of a new stat- 
ute. I am glad to say that we have been able to 
work out each and every problem which has come 
to our attention during these first 15 months. 
Although I am not speaking here for the Im- 


migration and Naturalization Service, I am cep. 
tain I can say both for that Service and for the 
Department of State that we have done everythi 

= will continue to do everything possible to 
interpret and administer the immigration laws 
consistent with the intent of Congress and in the 
best interest of the United States. 


Recommendations Concerning U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 


Message of the President to the Congress? 


I submit herewith for the consideration of the 
Congress recommendations concerning the foreign 
economic policy of the United States. 

Due to the urgency and significance of our prob- 
lems in this area, I previously recommended, and 
the Congress approved, the establishment of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. Its 
membership, consisting of seventeen elected offi- 
cials and private citizens, was drawn from all parts 
of the country and represented diverse points of 
view. The Commission’s report,’ prepared in the 
American tradition of full debate and vigorous 
dissent, has been carefully reviewed by the various 
Executive Departments of the Government and 
forms the basis for the program I submit in this 
message. 

Before the Commission began its deliberations 
I said to its members, “I commend to you an atti- 
tude both realistic and bold. Above all, I urge you 
to follow one guiding principle: What is best in 
the national interest.” * 

The national interest in the field of foreign 
economic policy is clear. It is to obtain, in a man- 
ner that is consistent with our national security 
and eres and equitable for all, the highest 
possible level of trade and the most efficient use of 
capital and resources. That this would also 
strengthen our military allies adds urgency. 
Their strength is of critical importance to the se- 
curity of our country. 

Great mutual advantages to buyer and seller, 
to producer and consumer, to investor and to the 
community where investment is made, accrue from 
high levels of trade and investment. They accrue 
no less in trade from nation to nation than in 
trade from community to community within a 
single country. The internal strength of the 





*H. Doe. 360, 83d Cong., 2d sess.; transmitted Mar. 30. 
* For excerpts, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
® Ibid., Oct. 5, 1958, p. 450. 
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American economy has evolved from such a system 
of mutual advantage. 

In the press of other problems and in the haste 
to meet emergencies, this Nation—and many other 
nations of the free world—have all too often lost 
sight of this central fact. Worldwide depression 
and wars, inflation and resultant economic dislo- 
cations, have left a sorry heritage: a patchwork of 
temporary expedients and a host of restrictions, 
rigidities, interferences, and barriers which seri- 
ously inhibit the expansion of international trade, 
Thus are impeded the very forces which make for 
increased production, employment, and incomes. 

The tasks of repairing the physical dam 
caused by the catastrophe of war have been - 
stantially achieved. The creation of an adequate 
system of defense for the free world is well ad- 
vanced. Most of the countries which suffered the 
ravages of war have made remarkable headway 
toward financial stability and increased produe- 
tion. Their own efforts have been greatly aided 
by our assistance, and yet, despite this recovery 
we and other free nations are still severely limited 
by the persistence of uneconomic, manmade bar- 
riers to mutual trade and the flow of funds among 
us. 

Together we and our friends abroad must work 
at the task of lowering the unjustifiable barriers— 
not all at once but gradually and with full regard 
for our own interests. In this effort, the United 
States must take the initiative and, in doing 80, 
make clear to the rest of the world that we expect 
them to follow our lead. 

Many foreign restrictions have been imposed 
as a consequence of the so-called “dollar gap.” 
This phrase has become the symbol of the failure 
of the free world to find a lasting solution to the 
imbalance of international payments. We should 
no longer fill it by major grants to enable other 
nations to secure what they need but cannot buy. 
Our aim must not be to fill the dollar gap, but 
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rather to help close it. Our best interest dictates 
that the dollar gap be closed by raising the level 
of trade and investment. 

The United States stands ready and able to 
produce and sell more than the rest of the world 
can buy from us. The inability of many — 
countries to buy our goods in the volume we would 
like to sell does not arise from any lack of desire 
for these goods. Such is far from the case. In- 
stead it arises out of an inability of these nations 
to pay—in dollars—for the volume we have to 
sell. 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution to this 
impasse. 

The solution is a higher level of two-way trade. 
Thus we can sell and receive payment for our 
exports and have an increasing volume of invest- 
ment abroad to assist economic development 
overseas and yield returns to us. Greater free- 
dom from restrictions and controls and the in- 
creased efficiencies which arise from expanding 
markets and the freer play of economic forces are 
essential to the attainment of this higher trade 
level. 

Failure so to move will directly threaten our 
domestic economy, for it will doom our efforts to 
find ways by which others, through their own ef- 
forts, can buy our goods. The only practicable al- 
ternative is to reduce exports. Our farms would 
have to sell less, since the products of 40 million 
acres, amounting to 10 to 12 percent of our agri- 
culture, would have to find their market outside 
our own country. Moreover, if their export mar- 
kets were curtailed, American factories now sell- 
ing their products throughout the world would 
have to reduce employment. It is a very impor- 
tant fact that over 4 million American workers 
depend on international trade for their employ- 
ment. 

Beyond our economic interest, the solidarity 
of the free world and the capacity of the free 
world to deal with those who would destroy it 
are threatened by continued unbalanced trade 
telationships—the inability of nations to sell as 
much as they desire to buy. By moving boldly to 
correct the present imbalance, we shall support 
and increase the level of our exports of both man- 
wfactured and agricultural products. We shall, 
at the same time, increase the economic strength of 
our allies. Thus shall we enhance our own militar 
security by strengthening our friends prema | 
Thus chall we assure those sources of imports that 
supplement our domestic production and are vital 
toour defense. Thus shall we raise our standard 
of living and aid in the development of a better 
world for all of us and our children. 


Tariffs 


I am convinced that the gradual and selective 
revision of our tariffs, through the tested method 
of negotiation with other nations, is an essential 
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ingredient of the continuing growth of our do- 
mestic economy. An expression of our willing- 
ness to negotiate further will offer needed leader- 
ship toward the reduction of trade and payments 
barriers that limit markets for our goods through- 
out the world. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
recommended a three-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act with amendments to authorize: 


a. Reduction, pursuant to trade agreement nego- 
tiation, of existing tariff rates on commodi- 
ties selected for such negotiations by not 
more than 5 percent of present rates in each 
of the 3 years of the new act; 


b. Reduction, by not more than one-half over a 
3-year period, of tariffs in effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, on products which are not being 
imported or which are being imported only 
in negligible volume; and 


c. Reduction, over a 3-year period, pursuant to 
trade agreement negotiation, to 50 percent 
ad valorem, or its equivalent, of any rate in 
excess of 50 percent ad valorem, or its 
equivalent. 


I have approved these recommendations of the 
Commission and urge their adoption by the Con- 
gress. I may also recommend special pro- 
visions for negotiation with Japan in view of the 
economic problems of that country. 

The foregoing authority does not contemplate 
across-the-board tariff reductions. The peril 
point and escape clause procedures would, of 
course, be preserved, and the three proposed types 
of rate reduction would not be cumulative. Tariff 
reductions would be made selectively on specific 
commodities, and only after notice and hearin 
in accordance with past practice. This would 
represent our part in the _ wa and careful ap- 
proach to the whole problem of improved trade 
which the world so urgently needs. No sudden, 
sharp, or widespread adjustments within our econ- 
omy would be involved. 

These escape clause and peril point provisions 
of our tariff legislation are designed to mitigate 
injury to our domestic producers from tariff re- 
ductions. Whenever recourse is had to these pro- 
visions, I shall carefully consider the findings and 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission. My 
responsibilities for the welfare of the Nation re- 
quire that I continue to base my decisions at times 
on broader grounds than the Tariff Commission 
is empowered to consider. The Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy supports this position. 

I have approved the Commission’s recommen- 
dations that the United States withhold reductions 
in tariffs on products made by workers receiving 
wages which are substandard in the exporting 
country. This policy shall be placed in effect. I 
have also approved the Commission’s recommen- 
dations concerning raising of labor standards 
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through consultative procedures and cooperation 
in international conferences such as those spon- 
sored by the International Labor Organization. 

These recommendations for renewal and amend- 
ment of the Trade Agreements Act are based on 
the plain truth that if we wish to sell abroad we 
must buy abroad. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Since 1948, virtually all the major trading na- 
tions of the world, including the United States, 
have become parties to a General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. This agreement has been the 
— arrangement by which we in the United 

states have sought to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of the Trade Agreements Act. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
has recommended that the United States rene- 
gotiate the organizational provisions of the agree- 
ment, so that the contracting parties acting 
collectively would confine their functions to 
sponsoring multilateral trade negotiations, recom- 
mending broad trade policies for individual con- 
sideration by the legislative or other appropriate 
authorities in the various countries, and providing 
a forum for consultation regarding trade disputes. 

I shall act promptly upon this recommendation. 
At the same time, I shall suggest to other con- 
tracting parties revisions of the substantive pro- 
visions of the agreement to provide a simpler, 
stronger instrument contributing more effectively 
to the development of a workable system of world 
trade. When the organizational provisions of the 
agreement have been renegotiated, they will be 
submitted to the Congress for its approval. 


Customs Administration and Procedure . 


The problems of tariff classification, of proper 
valuation of imported articles and of procedures 
for administering the customs are complex and 
perplexing. Over the years these problems have 
grown to the point where they now constitute an 
unwarranted and unintended burden on trade. 

The United States may be no worse in this re- 
gard than many other nations, but good business 
practice alone is sufficient to require: 


a. Simplification of commodity definitions, clas- 
sifications, and rate structure; 


b. Improvement in the methods of valuation of 
imports; and 

c. Establishment of more efficient procedures 
for customs administration. 


To this end I shall propose legislation providing 
for the simplification of the commodity definitions 
and rate structures in the Tariff Act, after a study 
by the Tariff Commission, and subject to appro- 
priate standards to be established by the Congress. 
Such legislation should also provide for a better 
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method of classification of articles not enumerated 
in the tariff schedules, and for such improvement 
in the statutes governing the administration of 
customs procedures as can be made at this time, 
In this connection I am directing the Department 
of the Treasury to keep customs procedures under 
continuous review and to report to the Congress 
annually on the difficulties and delays in processing 
goods through Customs, together with recommen- 
dations for action to eliminate such obstructions, 
I further recommend that the antidumping law 
and procedures under it be changed so far as nee- 
essary to permit speedier and more efficient dis- 
posal of cases and to prevent undue interference 
with trade during investigation of suspected 
dumping. 

To provide an improved basis for customs valu- 
ations I urge adoption of the Treasury’s valuation 
proposals. These are embodied in H. R. 65 
which has already been passed by the House o 
Representatives. 


United States Investment Abroad 


An increased flow of United States investment 
abroad could contribute significantly to the needed 
expansion of international trade. It also could 
sale maintain a high level of economic activity and 
employment in the United States. Further, such 
investment contributes to the development abroad 
of primary resources needed to meet our own ever- 
increasing needs even while it helps to strengthen 
the economies of foreign countries. In view of the 

eat importance of private investment to our 

oreign economic policy, I emphasize the necessity 
for passage of the administration tax bill already 
recommended to you and already advanced in your 
considerations which provides for: 


a. Taxation of business income from foreign 
subsidiaries or from segregated foreign 
branches which operate and elect to be taxed 
as subsidiaries at a rate 14 percentage points 
lower than the regular corporate rate ; 


b. Broadening the definition of foreign taxes 
which may be credited against the United 
States income tax to include any tax, which 
is the principal form of taxation on business 
in a country, except turnover, general sales 
taxes or excise, and social security taxes; 


c. Removing of the overall limitation on for- 
eign tax credits; and 


d. Permitting regulated investment companies 
concentrating on foreign investment to pass 
on to their stockholders the credit for for- 
eign taxes which would be available on 
direct investment. 


Further to encourage the flow of private invest- 
ment abroad, we shall give full diplomatic sup- 
port, through our activities here and through our 
missions and representatives in the field, to the 
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acceptance and understanding by other nations 
of the prerequisites for the attraction of private 
foreign investment. We shall continue to use the 
treaty approach to establish common rules for the 
fair treatment of foreign investment. 

In connection with legislation authorizing the 
mutual security program, I suggest that the Con- 

consider the desirability of broadening the 
existing authority to guarantee against losses on 
new investment abroad, so as to cover losses caused 
by war, revolution, and insurrection. 

The Commission has pointed out that uncer- 
tainty as to the application of United States anti- 
trust laws to the operations of American firms 
abroad is a deterrent to foreign investment. It 
recommended that our antitrust laws be restated 
ina manner which would clearly acknowledge the 
right of each country to regulate trade within its 
own borders. At the same time, the Commission 
insisted that it should be made clear that foreign 
laws or established business practices which en- 
courage restrictive price, production, or marketin 
arrangements will limit the willingness of United 
States businessmen to invest abroad and will re- 
duce the benefits of such investment to the 
economies of the host countries. 

I have requested the Department of Justice to 
consider this recommendation in connection with 
its current study of the antitrust laws. 


Buy American Legislation 


At present certain of our laws require that, in 
specified Federal or federally financed procure- 
ment, preference be given to domestic firms over 
foreign bidders. Except where considerations of 
national security, persistent and substantial un- 
employment, or encouragement of small business 
require otherwise, I agree with the Commission 
that it is improper policy, unbusinesslike proce- 
dure, and unfair to the taxpayer for the Govern- 
ment to pay a premium on its purchases. 

I request, therefore, that legislative authority 
be provided to exempt from the provisions of this 
legislation the bidders from nations that treat 
our bidders on an equal basis with their own na- 
tionals. Meanwhile, the executive branch is 
clarifying the application of these preference 
a to Government procurement. It will 
imit the price differential favoring domestic pro- 
ducers over foreign bidders to a reasonable percent, 
dependent upon the circumstances over and above 
whatever tariffs may apply. Discretionary au- 
thority, however, must be continued to permit s 
cial consideration in Government procurement for 
the requirements of national security, for the 
problems of small business, and of areas where 
persistent and substantial unemployment exists. 


Raw Materials 


This country is blessed with abundant mineral 
resources, but we must make the most of them if 
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we are to satisfy the ever-increasing appetite of 
an expanding economy and at the same time main- 
tain an adequate defense posture. We must rec- 
ognize, however, that it is not possible for this 
ation, or any other nation, to produce enough 
of every metal and mineral needed by modern 
industry. These materials are not evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the world. We have to 
depend on one another. Our foreign economic 
alidie, therefore, must encourage the relatively 
easy flow of these materials in international trade. 
he Commission has made two sets of recom- 
mendations which I believe will materially assist 
in achieving an orderly expansion of mineral 
production both here and abroad. 

The first is that the United States Government 
should make a constructive contribution toward 
greater stability of world prices of raw materials 
by moderating or relaxing impediments to inter- 
national trade, by encouraging diversification of 
foreign economies, by avoiding procurement prac- 
tices which disturb world prices, by consultation 
with other nations, and by tempering the fluctua- 
tions in our own economy. 

The second calls for increased encouragement of 
investment in overseas production by our citizens 
and the nationals of other countries. 

I heartily endorse these recommendations. 

The Commission also recommended that do- 
mestic sources for raw materials required for mil- 
itary purposes should be assured by direct means 
and not by tariffs and import quotas. I believe 
that normally this is sound. 

However, I have appointed a special Cabinet 
committee which is now surveying the whole field 
of our minerals policy and have drawn their at- 
tention to these recommendations. 


Agriculture 


Perhaps no sector of our economy has a greater 
stake in foreign trade than American agriculture. 
In recent years, for example, one-third of our 
wheat, forty percent of our cotton and rice, and 
one-fourth of our tobacco and soybeans have been 
exported. It is highly important to maintain 
foreign markets for our agricultural products. 

Any program designed to serve the interests 
of American agriculture must take due account 
of the necessity for export markets. Put in the 
words of the Commission, “It is necessary to har- 
monize our agricultural and foreign economic 
policies without sacrificing the sound objectives 
of either.” I am convinced such reconciliation is 
possible. Acceptance of the recommendations in 
my agricultural message of January 11 will, I 
feel certain, help accomplish this objective. 


Merchant Marine t 


With respect to our ocean shipping, we must 
have a merchant marine adequate to our defense 
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requirements. I subscribe to the principle that 
such support of our merchant fleet as is required 
for that purpose should be provided by direct 
means to the greatest possible extent. Such a 
policy, however, requires a careful analysis of 
the means available for providing direct support, 
its possible effects on foreign flag vessel carryings, 
and its total costs before a specific program can 
be recommended. 

The Department of Commerce has alread 
studied this problem at length. Its findings will 
be further reviewed within the Executive Branch 
in order to develop specific recommendations to 
transmit to the next session of the Congress, in 
addition to the proposals submitted by the Execu- 
tive Branch that are now before the Senate. 


International Travel 


International travel has cultural and social im- 
portance in the free world. It also has economic 
significance. Foreign travel by Americans is a 
substantial source of dollars for many countries, 
enabling them to pay for what we sell them. 

While the promotion of tourism is primarily a 
responsibility of thacountries which welcome vis- 
itors, and is a function for private enterprise, 
there are some specific governmental actions which 
can be helpful. For example, there is H.R. 8352 
which increases the duty-free allowance for 
tourists from $500 to $1,000, exercisable every 6 
months. I recommend its passage. From time 
to time I may have other recommendations for 
legislative action to stimulate travel. 

Meanwhile, in the executive branch, I shall 
instruct the appropriate agencies and depart- 
ments, at home and abroad, to consider how they 
can facilitate international travel. They will be 
asked to take action to simplify governmental pro- 
cedures relating to customs, visas, passports, ex- 
change or monetary restrictions and other regu- 
lations that sometimes harass the traveler. 


Economic Aid and Technical Assistance 


Assistance extended in the past by the United 
States to other free nations has played an effective 
part in strengthening the national security, de- 
veloping important resources, and opening up sig- 
nificant opportunities, for ourselves and for others. 
It has also carried with it, in many instances, 
particularly in technical cooperation and famine 
relief, a deep humanitarian response by our peo- 

le. However, economic aid cannot be continued 
indefinitely. We must distinguish between an 
emergency and a chronic malady, between a 
special case and a general rule. 

I subscribe, therefore, to the principle that eco- 
nomic aid on a grant basis should be terminated 
as soon as possible consistent with our national 
interest. In cases where support is needed to es- 
tablish and equip military forces of other govern- 
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ments in the interest of our mutual defense, ang 
where this is beyond the economic capacity of 
another country, our aid should be in the form of 
grants. As recognized by the Commission, there 
may be some cases in which modest amounts of 
grant aid to underdeveloped countries will im. 
portantly serve the interest of security. I further 
agree that in other situations where the interest 
of the United States requires that dollars not 
otherwise available to a country should be pro- 
vided, such support to the maximum extent a 
propriate should be in the form of loans rather 
than grants. 

In extending such loans, we must be careful not 
to interfere with the normal lending activities and 
standards of the Export-Import Bank. The In- 
ternational Bank is the primary institution for the 
— financing of economic development. The 

xport-Import Bank will consider on their merits 
applications for the financing of development 
projects, which are not being made by the Inter. 
national Bank, and which are in the special in- 
terest of the United States, are economically 
sound, are within the capacity of the prospective 
borrower to repay and within the prudent loaning 
capacity of the bank. 

I approve the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy that the United 
States participation in technical cooperation pro- 
— should be pressed nda: vigorously, 

uch programs should concentrate on providing 
experts and know-how rather than large funds or 
shipments of goods except for necessary demon- 
stration equipment. They should not provide 
capital for investment but should be so admin- 
istered as to fit into the programs of development 
of the assisted countries and they should i re- 
lated to any private or public investment likely 
to be forthcoming. 

Review of the requirements for the Mutual Se- 
curity Program has been conducted with these 
principles in mind and substantial reductions in 
grant aid have been made by this administration. 
The legislation which I shall later propose for the 
Mutual Security Program will reflect these 
principles. 


East-West Trade 


In viewing the problems of other nations of the 
free world, we are forced to recognize that the 
economies of some of them have been weakened by 
the disruption of the broad historic pattern of 
trade between East and West. 

Curtailment of our aid programs will increase 
the pressures for resumption of such trade. A 
greater exchange of peaceful goods between East 
and West—that is, goods not covered by the Battle 
Act nor otherwise considered strategic—so far as 
it can be achieved without jeopardizing national 
security, and: subject to our embargo on Com- 
munist China and North Korea, should not cause 
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us undue concern. I shall, of course, take appro- 
riate action to ensure that our security is fully 
safeguarded. 


convertibility 


The Commission rightly regards positive prog- 
ress toward currency convertibility as an indis- 

nsable condition for a freer and healthier inter- 
national trade. Steps toward enabling holders of 
foreign currencies to convert them freely into 
other currencies deserve our encouragement. 

The Commission has correctly observed that the 
initiative and responsibility for introducing cur- 
rency convertibility must rest with the countries 
concerned. I am happy to say that such initiative 
is being taken. The British and other members 
of the Commonwealth of Nations have met twice, 
in London and in Sydney, to consider plans for 
convertibility of the pound sterling. The United 
Kingdom and other important nations of Europe 
have discussed their aims with us. Individually 
they are taking constructive steps affecting their 
own currencies. In addition, discussions amon 
them which are now under way in connection with 
the renewal of the European Payments Union are 
being largely influenced by their desire to prepare 
the way for convertibility. 

Ihave approved the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for cooperation in strengthening the gold 
and dollar reserves of countries which have pre- 
pared themselves for convertibility by sound in- 
ternal and external policies. These recommenda- 
tions do not. call for new action by the Congress. 
Authority and procedures for this purpose already 
exist. The United States will support the use of 
the resources of the International Monetary Fund 
as a bulwark to strengthen the currencies of coun- 
tries which undertake convertibility. In addition, 
a study is now being made, as suggested by the 
Commission, of the possibility of standby credits 
from the Federal Reserve System. 


Conclusion 


What I have outlined to you is a minimum pro- 
gram which should be judged as a whole. Its 
— parts are interrelated; each requires the 
other. 

Conceived as a whole, this program consists of 
four major parts: 


Aid—which we wish to curtail; 

Investment—which we wish to encourage; 

Convertibility—which we wish to facilitate; 
and 


Trade—which we wish to expand. 


I consider it essential that we achieve each of 
these objectives, which we must clearly understand 
are closely interlocked: As we curtail our aid, we 
must help to close the dollar gap by expanding 
our foreign investment and trade. This expansion 
will be facilitated by a return to convertibility of 
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foreign currencies. The return by our friends 
abroad to convertibility will be encouraged if our 
trade policy leads them to expect expansion of our 
foreign trade and investment. 

Unless we are prepared to adopt the policies I 
have recommended to expand export and import 
trade and increase the flow of our capital into 
foreign investment, our friends abroad may be 
discouraged in their effort to reestablish a free 
market for their currencies. If we fail in our 
trade policy, we may fail in all. Our domestic 
> our standard of living, our security, 
and the solidarity of the free world—all are in- 
volved. 

For our own economic growth we must have 
continuously expanding world markets; for our 
security we require that our allies become eco- 
nomically strong. Expanding trade is the only 
adequate solution for these two pressing problems 
confronting our country. 


Dwieut D. EIs—eNHOWER. 


Tue Wurre Hovss, 
March 30, 1954. 
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Review of Annual ECE Economic Survey 


Statement by Winthrop G. Brown? 


As my delegation was preparing our Govern- 
ment’s comments on the survey,? one of my col- 
leagues remarked that it was much harder to com- 
ment on a good report than on a bad one. 

We take great satisfaction in the fact that the 
Secretariat has made our task so difficult by pro- 
ducing so good asurvey. If we differ here or there 
from some of its conclusions or analysis, this in 
no way detracts from our general appreciation of 
its merits. 

This year’s survey is impressive for its scope, 
for its selection and concentration on the major 
problems of the European economy, and its pro- 
vocative and original discussion of these issues. 
To the skill, energy, and imagination which we 
have come to take for granted from the Secretariat 
has been added an improved balance in presenta- 
tion and more realistic standards of judgment. 

We note with satisfaction that the survey pre- 
sents a careful and comprehensive record of major 
improvement in the internal and external economic 
affairs of Western Europe. This year’s survey 
rightly emphasizes the progress of the past year 
in Western Europe, and the opportunities for 
further improvement that lie ahead. 


Main Factors of Improvement 


As for the progress of the past year, the survey 
records that, during the course of 1953, Western 
European industrial production generally im- 
proved, “with some countries” showing “a con- 
siderable growth in industrial production,” while 
still maintaining financial stability. The recovery 
has been strongest in the consumer-goods indus- 
tries, most notably textiles, which had given great- 
est cause for concern in the previous year. The 
growth of agricultural output continued, and food 
rationing was progressively eliminated. Agricul- 
tural output in Western Europe in 1952-53 reached 
its peak for the postwar period, and livestock 
products were at levels well above the 1934-38 


*Made before the ninth session of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe at Geneva on Mar. 19. Mr. Brown, 
Deputy to the Minister for Economic Affairs, U.S. Em- 
bassy, London, was Chairman of the U. S. delegation. 

* U.N. doc. E/ECE/174, February 1954. 
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average. While production in the metal-using in- 
dustries showed some signs of hesitation, this may 
have been in large measure a delayed response to 
the 1952 decline in the consumer industries. 

The survey rightly indicates that a more sub- 
stantial expansion of production might have been 
both desirable and feasible, without threatening 
a renewal of inflationary pressures. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the maintenance of in- 
ternal financial stability is an indispensable basis 
for continued future investment and expansion. 
To have brought prolonged inflation so success- 
fully under control has been an outstandi 
achievement which might have been jeopardi 
by too strong an insistence on continuous expan- 
sion at all periods. 

Despite these reservations, however, we would 
agree with the survey on the compelling need for 
further economic expansion and the forward devel- 
opment of Western Europe’s tremendous economic 
capabilities. To the measures discussed in the 
survey through which expansion should take place, 
we would add and emphasize increased productiv- 
ity, especially advantageous as an offset to infla- 
tionary pressures. The Western European coun- 
tries, in recognition of the importance of this 
factor, have in the past year intensified their col- 
lective efforts to promote a more productive use of 
available resources. 

Together with the maintenance of internal sta- 
bility and the recovery of production last year, 
there came a marked improvement in the exte 
position both of Western Europe as a whole, and 
of most individual countries in Western Europe. 
Gold and dollar reserves rose markedly. The vol- 
ume of intra-European trade expanded, and ex- 
ports to the dollar area rose to record heights. As 
the survey points out, the improvement in the 
external position of Western Europe as a whole 
contributed very greatly to an easing of the strains 
in intra-European trade and payments, and per 
mitted a substantial recovery of past regressions mM 
the liberalization of intra-European trade. 
Oxrec [Organization for European Economic Co 
prc am gr now seeking to lay the basis for 
further advance. The surve ee recog: 
nizes the central role of the European Payments 
Union in the abolition of intra-European pay- 
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ments barriers in its comparatively lengthy and 
gimulating discussion of the development of this 
organization. 

he survey does not mention the considerable 
rogress that was also made in the relaxation of 
Furopean barriers against imports from North 
America—progress which offers much hope for 
improved efficiency and closer economic coopera- 
tion among the major trading countries of the 
yorld. ‘This combination of an appreciable liber- 
lization of imports from the dollar area with an 
actual decline in dollar purchases is of major sig- 
nificance. It underlines the survey’s view that a 
structural shift in Europe’s dollar position has 
geurred which “has clearly been important.” 


Main Threats to Continued Expansion 


The survey sees two main threats to continued 
eonomic expansion in Western Europe: First, 
uncertainties as to the future course of the U.S. 
economy; and, secondly, what the survey sees as 
the temporary character of some of the major 
factors underlying the improvement in the ex- 
ternal position of Western Europe. It appears to 
be these two factors which chiefly underlie the 
survey's judgment that governments may well 
‘hesitate to undertake really expansive policies of 
any kind because of two fears, those of inflation 
and of balance of payments difficulties.” 

We consider the “special, and sometimes clearly 
temporary, features” which are said to underlie 
the external improvement both less special and less 
temporary than the survey suggests. After ver 
nearly 10 years of postwar experience, the high 
level of business activity in the U.S. can hardly be 
considered a “special” feature or a “temporary” 
one. It is, of course, true that the possibility of 
temporary dips in that high level cannot be ruled 
out; and it is equally true that the United States 
economy has for some months now been in a phase 
of readjustment as a result of the decline of inven- 
tory additions and lower defense expenditures. 
But this readjustment has been proceeding at a 
very high level, and in an Prsccall is0e of business 
and financial confidence. 

You may be sure that we in the United States 
are just as anxious to maintain a high level of 
economic activity as you are to have us do so. 

The uncertainties of economic forecasting are as 
well known as the tendencies of economists to dis- 
agree among themselves. It may be worth recall- 
ing here, however, the remarkable degree of una- 
himity among American economists as to the 
moderate claracter of the prospective readjust- 
ment, and useful to note the hone factors of 
srength which underlie this unanimity. The 
= majority of economists agree that 1954 is 
ikely to be the second-best year in American 
economic history ; and few see in the present situ- 
ation serious threats for the longer-term future. 

ese views are based on the balanced character 
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of the postwar expansion, which has progressed 
without financial or speculative excesses and with- 
out undue dependence on any single source of 
stimulus; on the structural changes which have 
been introduced into the American economy over 
the past 20 years; and on the continuing strength 
of business and consumer demand. 

The outlook for consumer expenditures is fa- 
vorable. Consumer savings are large and widely 
distributed and the reduction of individual taxes 
which has taken place and which is contemplated 
should, among other factors, stimulate consumer 
purchases. Demand for housing remains strong 
and building activity is expected to continue at 
close to the high levels of 1953. Although Federal 
Government expenditures will decline somewhat, 
they will continue to be a strong sustaining factor 
in the economy, and State and local purchases will 
probably increase. 

One of the most important reasons for confi- 
dence in the future is the expectation that business 
firms will maintain their plant and equipment 
expenditures at high levels. This is a reflection 
of the fact that industry generally is in a strong 
financial position and has incentives to expand. 
Let us be specific. You all know of the central 
importance of the American automobile industry 
in our economy and the sensitivity of this industry 
to fluctuations in economic activity. It is a source 
of much encouragement to us that this industry 
is optimistic about the coming year, having an- 
nounced firm plans for substantially increased 
investment. Recent sales and production figures 
tend to support this optimism. New car sales 
in February improved by 12 percent over January, 
and factory production schedules for March have 
been tentatively set at 22 percent over the Febru- 
| figure. 

Finally, in this review of the main factors of 
strength in our economy, I should like to empha- 
size the administration’s determination to act 

uickly and vigorously if serious recessionary 
orces should develop. To quote the President’s 
own words: “The arsenal of weapons at the dis- 
posal of the Government for maintaining economic 
stability is formidable. . . . We shall not 
hesitate to use any or all of these weapons as the 
situation may require.” 

In addition to being determined to use its full 
powers to combat a serious recessionary threat if it 
should develop, the U.S. administration is also 
fully aware oF the international impact of even 
moderate readjustments in the U.S. In a recent 
statement Governor Stassen expressed the readi- 
ness of the United States to consult with European 
countries on this aspect of the problem. We wel- 
come opportunities for such mutual consultation 
and have already undertaken several such 
exchanges. 

Certain delegates have expressed concern at the 
fact that in the past a decline in economic ac- 
tivity in the United States has resulted in a dis- 
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roportionate decline in imports. It is a cause 
or satisfaction that this has not so far proved to 
be true of the present readjustment. 


Other Elements of Economic Situation 


As for the other elements which are seen by 
the survey as being “special” or “temporary,” a 
few additional comments are in order. It is prob- 
ably true that the European demand for imports 
was abnormally low in 1953 and that this was a 
significant factor in the improvement of its trade 
balance. The implication here, however, that a 
rise in European imports might necessarily have 
adverse effects on this trade balance requires some 
qualification. As the survey points out, the level 
of imports itself, through its effects on the incomes 
of the countries from which the imports come, has 
a major influence on the level of exports. This 
is likely to prove an important offsetting factor to 
any strain on the balance of payments as Europe’s 
imports grow in the future. 

n this connection, the progressive elimination 
of trade barriers, to which we have already re- 
ferred, is especially significant. Despite tempo- 
rary difficulties, encouraging progress has been 
made in the past year toward the establishment of 
a common market in Europe and the removal of 
restrictions on trade and payments. As more lib- 
eralized market, trade, and payments measures 
now under consideration by the Western European 
countries are adopted, for both the intra-Euro- 

an sector and between Europe and world mar- 

ets, these should tend to reduce production costs 
in Europe, stimulate competition in the European 
market, and generally encourage a more effective 
use of resources. 

Another temporary factor in the favorable eco- 
nomic situation in Western Europe during 1953 
cited by the survey was the high level of U.S. ex- 
penditures abroad. The survey correctly points 
out that the level of extraordinary disbursements 
abroad by the United States is likely to shrink in 
the future. But such shrinkage will not take back 
the additions to European reserves which have 
already taken place, and which will continue for 
some time. And, in the meantime, there is a sub- 
stantial margin of safety which can ease the prob- 
lems of adjustment. 

One other important development tends to miti- 
gate the effect of the prospective decline in U.S. 
aid. This factor is the high level of U.S. imports 
from Europe. The survey points out that a 
doubling of United States purchases from Europe 
since 1950 has virtually offset the decline of eco- 
nomic aid to Europe. It is shown that total U.S. 
purchases of goods and services from Western Eu- 
~— have been running at an annual rate of over 
5 billion dollars, and that European exports to 
the United States in 1953 rose to record heights— 
in contrast to a shrinkage in sales to most other 
overseas markets. The survey then makes the 
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important observation that these developments 
have had the result that Europe has had a rela. 
tively stable total supply of dollars, and that the 
major fluctuations in its dollar position have thys 
been the results of changes in its dollars payments, 

This development is in part also the result of 
the general process of reducing trade barriers 
which has been going on in the US. for the past 
20 years. The effective level of our tariff toda 
is about one-quarter of what it was in 1934, We 
are importing goods at the rate of over 111% bil. 
lion dollars a year, 114 times by volume and 
times by value what we imported before World 
War II. Of that amount 614 billions entered free 
of any duty whatsoever. And it should be en- 
couraging to other countries that the greatest 
increases in the imports of the U.S. last year were 
in the area of dutiable imports, not duty-free im- 
ports. When you add over a billion dollars for 
shipping and other transportation services, plus 
other purchases made abroad, you come out with 
the fact that, quite aside from any direct aid or 
investment, the U.S. put at the disposal of the 
rest of the world last year the huge sum of 16% 
billions of dollars. 

You are also all aware of the money and knowl- 
edge which our Government and businessme 
whom some have referred to as “protectionist, 
have put freely at the disposal of the countries of 
Western Europe to help them become more lard 
ductive and more competitive in all world markets, 
including our own. 


Randall Commission 


The U.S. Government has demonstrated its 
appreciation of the importance of a steadily ex- 
panding world economy and the need for US. 
initiative and leadership in moving toward this 
objective. Toward this end, the President estab- 
lished a Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
popularly known as the Randall Commission, to 
review and recommend appropriate foreign eco- 
nomic policies for the US. In his statement to 
the organization meeting of this Commission, the 
President said: 


No group of citizens has been called to a higher mission 
than the one you are setting forth today. The economic 
health of our own country and that of other friendly 
nations depends in good measure on the success of your 
work. Your task is to find acceptable ways and means 
of widening and deepening the channels of economic 
intercourse between ourselves and our partners of the 
free world. 


As you know, the report of the Commission 
now completed is advisory in nature. We con- 
sider the report forms a basis for a constructive 
reformulation of U.S. policy in this field. The ad- 
ministration is now reviewing the findings of the 
Commission and is about to submit proposals to 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1953, p. 450. 
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the Congress for further developments in Ameri- 
can international economic policy.‘ 
I would not wish to leave the ee Western 
i 


Europe without commenting on the highly origi- 
nal and informative analysis of the course of 
production and demand in four European coun- 
tries. ‘The facts developed and methods of pres- 
entation will afford an extremely useful basis for 
future discussion and analysis. There is clearly, 
however, scope for differences of interpretation so 
far as some of the policy implications which are 
drawn are concerned. 

The view that the impact of government policies 
on demand, from an economic point of view, has 
been of an arbitrary and almost accidental charac- 
ter needs, perhaps, some qualification. In our 
own view the survey underestimates the role and 
significance of governmental fiscal and monetary 
policies in the curtailment of effective demand 
and the achievement of internal financial stability. 
The stringent measures adopted by most European 
governments curtailing many fields of government 
activity and discouraging personal consumption 
have been of major importance in holding down 
demand. 

For the future, the survey advocates major re- 
liance on public expenditures, rather than on such 
measures as reduction of taxes, to achieve eco- 
nomic expansion. In suggesting that “the bal- 
ance of advantage lies in concentrating primarily 
on promoting economic expansion through public 
spending,” the survey again tends to underestimate 
the danger of the effect of such policies on a re- 
newal of inflation and does not give sufficient at- 
tention to methods, in addition to tax incentives, 
through which economic expansion might be pro- 
moted without the great risks to internal financial 
stability entailed in heavy dependence on govern- 
ment spending. As already indicated by the plans 
recently submitted by some Western European 
countries, these include a wide variety of financial, 
fiscal, and technical measures designed to increase 
the competitiveness of their industries in Euro- 
pean and world markets, to facilitate investment 
and extension of credits, and, concomitant with 
an improvement in production, productivity, and 
development of broader markets, to raise purchas- 
ing power. 

The survey correctly concludes that the means 
toa solution of the problem of sustained economic 
expansion “are only very partially within the con- 
trol of individual countries.” Participation in a 
wide variety of international organizations dedi- 
cated to a solution of common problems, such as 
the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, is in itself recognition of that need for 
common action in a wider context, to which the 
survey refers. At the same time, there are many 
Important steps which individual countries can 
and should take on their initiative and responsi- 





‘For text of proposals submitted on Mar. 30, see p. 602. 
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bility, without waiting for developments on a 
broader basis. The level of reserves within Eu- 
rope today, and the substantial progress already 
made in bettering the structural position of Eu- 
rope within the world economy, have very largely 
increased the capability of Europe to deal with its 
ne at its own initiative and in its own ways. 

e would hope to see European initiatives increas- 
ing in accord with capabilities. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


In turning from Western Europe to the East, 
I wish again to congratulate those responsible for 
this year’s survey for a workmanlike job. This 
year’s survey presents a far more realistic ap- 
praisal of economic conditions in Eastern Europe 
than has been the case in the past. 

In making this appraisal, the Ece Secretariat 
has been assisted in no small measure by a series 
of straightforward statements and decrees by the 
chief spokesmen and the governing bodies of these 
countries. This is particularly so in the case of 
the U.S.S.R. 

These statements and government decrees point 
to the fact that the consumer sectors of the econ- 
omies of the countries concerned have suffered in 
the past in comparison with the producer and de- 
fense sectors of these economies. And these same 
statements and decrees clearly assert, in the words 
of the survey, “that a greater effort is now to be 
made to raise the standards of plan fulfillment 
above the levels which have tended to rule hitherto 
in the consumer sector of the economy.” 

The survey rightly stresses that the extent to 
which the Soviet and Eastern European govern- 
ments are prepared to raise substantially the stand- 
ards of living of their citizens will necessarily 
depend on the extent to which they are prepared 
to forego previously planned increases in arma- 
ments and heavy industry. There appears, how- 
ever, to be little evidence of an intention to aban- 
don previous goals for the producer and arma- 
ments sectors of the Soviet economy. It would 
not be unreasonable to assume, therefore, that the 
upsurge in the consumer sector of this economy is 
to result primarily from extra efforts rather than 
from any shift of emphasis in investment. The 
survey does not specifically draw this inference 
but does emphasize that, on this all-important 
question, no information is as yet forthcoming. 

The survey also states that “the problems of 
[Soviet] agriculture, and those industries based on 
it, are far more complex,” and that “there is some 
reason to think that hopes may have been pre- 
maturely set on faster results than it would be 
reasonable to expect within the next 2 or 3 years, 
especially in the key sector of animal husbandry.” 
This judgment seems to have been confirmed less 
than a fortnight ago by reports of a new Soviet 
decree to the effect that drastic measures will be 
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needed to meet the Soviet Union’s basic food 
requirements. 

ith regard to the countries of Eastern Europe, 
the survey concludes that “the assignment of in- 
creased resources to consumption seems now to 
be . . . not only urgent for welfare reasons, 
but also a recognized necessity for the further 
growth of industry itself.” If this judgment is 
correct, consumers in the East may have real 
grounds for hope. 

For the student of economic policies and tech- 
niques—to say nothing of the student of com- 
parative political systems—one of the most inter- 
esting aspects of the chapters on Eastern Europe 
is the stress put on the degree to which it has been 
found necessary to soften the instruments of com- 

ulsion, and to rely increasingly instead on the 
instruments of individual incentive. If such a 
shift does in fact take place to any significant 
degree, not only the living standards but also the 
methods of economic policy in East and West may 
be found to be moving closer together. 


Economic Development in Southern Europe 


The Secretariat is to be commended for its com- 
prehensive and original analysis of the economic 
development of the Southern European countries. 
My Government has long considered the develop- 
ment needs of these countries of fundamental im- 
portance, and we welcome the survey’s special at- 
tention to these areas. The analysis of the his- 
torical development and current problems of the 
countries of Southern Europe is a major achieve- 
ment of comprehensiveness and compression. 
These chapters in the survey will serve as a source 
of information and ideas for all who are inter- 
ested in this field; and we can all hope that the 
Secretariat efforts will stimulate both further 
analyses of the problems at issue and further ac- 
tion. The major responsibility for action must 
of course necessarily rest primarily with the indi- 
vidual governments concerned. 

At this session, since the issue as an entity is 
under consideration by the Ecr for the first time, 
we shall not attempt to discuss the details of this 
section of the survey. For the time being, we 
preier to listen carefully and consider further the 
comments of the countries primarily concerned 
and the other European countries with whom their 
economies are so interrelated, before making spe- 
cific judgments on the policies recommended by 
the survey. 

The dalhowing are some preliminary and tenta- 
tive observations. Three main obstacles to the 
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development of rye are noted by the survey— 
the lack of public utilities, necessitating hig 
than average investment to obtain power, a 
and the like; the inefficiency of the labels supply; 
and the lack of savings. The survey points out the 
lack of a favorable environment for enterprise jp 
Southern Europe and rightly stresses the vital 
necessity of measures of “pre-industrialization” 
to improve their climate. In this way, when in. 
dustrial enterprises are launched, they can hope 
to survive and grow effectively without high pro. 
tection and artificial props which simply make 
them more costly to the community. 

We are gratified that, although suggesting a 
moderate ad valorem tariff in the Southern coun- 
tries for industry generally, the survey rejects 
sharply increased protectionism as a solution to 
these problems. Such measures could hardly be 
expected to correct the basic difficulties limiting 
the development of these countries. A more con- 
structive long-range solution would be the pro- 
motion of internal domestic conditions which 
would attract investment capital, either public or 
private, from other areas. This would involve 
vigorous efforts to control inflationary pressures 
and external deficits. It would also include such 
positive measures of self-help as described by the 
survey in the case of Italy. 

We recognize that assistance from the more de- 
veloped countries is important in creating favor- 
able conditions for investment. Bilateral and in- 
ternational programs, such as those in the field of 
technical assistance and productivity, are among 
the most fruitful approaches toward overcoming 
the limitations of recently established government 
machinery, the lack of managerial and technical 
personnel, and the resistance to new meth 
which the survey notes as obstacles to large an 
rapid increases in the capital structure of the less 
developed countries. To these public programs 
must be added the technical contribution which 
experienced private companies are making in con- 
tributing engineering and management services in 
the development of new industries in the Southern 
European countries. 

In coming to the end of my statement, I am 
conscious of having failed to touch at all ona 
number of important aspects of the survey and 
of having dealt only very inadequately with others. 
But, in a statement of reasonable length, justice 
can never be done to some 200-odd pages of the 
page and quality of the survey. I 
would only conclude by expressing again our ad- 
miration and thanks for the Secretariat’s work, 
and wishing them another equally fruitful year. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Convention on the international rights in aircraft. Opened 
for signature at Geneva June 19, 1948. Entered into 
force September 17, 1953. TIAS 2847. 

Ratification deposited: Norway, March 5, 1954. The Con- 
yention will enter into force for Norway on the nine- 
tieth day after this deposit. 


international Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice. Part of 
the United Nations Charter signed at San Francisco 
June 26, 1945 (59 Stat. 1055). 

Party: San Marino, February 18, 1954 (pursuant to Gen. 
Assembly Res. 806 (VIII) adopted December 9, 1953). 

Declaration, under Article 36 of the Statute of the Court, 
recognizing compulsory jurisdiction : 


Termination: Australia, February 6, 1954. 
Reacceptance: Australia, February 6, 1954, subject to cer- 
tain exceptions. 


Japan— Claims 


Protocol on claims arising from joint acts or omissions 
of the United States armed forces and the United Na- 
tions forces in Japan. Signed at Tokyo February 19, 
1954. Enters into force when signed and accepted by 
Japan and the United States and upon entry into force 
of the agreement regarding the status of the United 
Nations forces in Japan. 


Signatures: 
United States * 
Japan * 
Australia 
Canada 
New Zealand 
Philippines 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 


Japan—Status of United Nations Forces 


Agreement regarding the status of the United Nations 
forces in Japan, and agreed official minutes relating 
thereto. Signed at Tokyo February 19, 1954. Enters 
into force ten days after date of acceptance by Japan 
for each government which had signed or accepted 
prior to acceptance by Japan; thereafter ten days 
after signature, acceptance, or accession. 

Signatures: 

Japan * 

United States acting as the Unified Command 
Australia 

Canada * 

New Zealand * 

Philippines 

Union of South Africa * 

United Kingdom 


_—_—__—_—_—__——— 


* Signed subject to acceptance. 


April 19, 1954 


Protocol for the provisional implementation of the agree- 
ment regarding the status of the United Nations forces 
in Japan. 

Signed at Tokyo February 19, 1954. 

Signatures: 

Japan 

United States acting as the Unified Command 
Australia 

Canada 

New Zealand 

Philippines 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 


Entered into Force: February 19, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Afghanistan 


Agreement relating to the transfer of certain United States 
wheat or wheat flour to Afghanistan, pursuant to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington March 20, 1954. En- 
tered into force March 20, 1954. 


Chile 


Agreement amending and extending the Air Force Mission | 
Agreement signed February 15, 1951 (TIAS 2201). Ef- 
fected by an exchange of notes at Washington Sept. 9, 
1953 and March 15, 1954. Entered into force March 15, 
1954. To continue in force for three years from 
Feb. 15, 1954. 


Japan 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. Signed at Tokyo 
March 8, 1954. Enters into force upon ratification by 
Japan. 

Arrangements for return of equipment under Article I of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement of March 8, 
1954. Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. Entered into 
force March 8, 1954, operative on the date of entry into 
force of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. 

Agreement regarding the purchase of agricultural com- 
modities, with agreed official minutes. Signed at Tokyo 
March 8, 1954. Enters into force upon approval by 
Japan. 

Agreement relating to certain interim measures pending 
the entry into force of the agreement regarding the 
purchase of agricultural commodities of March 8, 1954. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo March 8, 1954. 
Entered into force March 8, 1954. 

Agreement on economic arrangements, with agreed official 
minutes. Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. Enters into 
force upon approval of Japan. 

Agreement regarding guaranty of investments, with re- 
lated exchange of notes. Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. 
Enters into force upon approval by Japan. 


Mexico 


Agreement amending and renewing migrant labor agree- 
ment of 1951 (TIAS 2531), as amended, and establish- 
ing a Joint Migratory Labor Commission. Effected by 
four exchanges of notes at Mexico March 10, 1954. 

Entered into force March 10, 1954. To be continued 
through December 31, 1955. 


Agreement on dates and procedures for the return of 20 
subchasers type RPC and PTC, 6 subchasers type SC, 
and 12 torpedo boats type PT of the US Navy received 
by the USSR under the Lend-Lease Act (55 Stat. 31). 

Signed at Washington March 26, 1954. 

Entered into force March 26, 1954. 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953. What it is—How it 
Works. Pub. 5382. General Foreign Policy Series 87. 
4 pp. 5¢ 


A background summary containing helpful suggestions as 
to the scope, operations, and administration of the act. 


Foreign Ministers Meeting. Berlin Discussions, Janu- 
ary 25-February 18, 1954. Pub. 5399. International Or- 
ganization and Conference Series I, 26. 241 pp. 70¢. 


This publication of the record of the Berlin discussions 
of the four Foreign Ministers is unusual in that a sub- 
stantially verbatim record of a major international con- 
ference is being made available to the public so soon after 
the close of the conference. 


The Atom for Progress and Peace. An address by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Pub. 5403. General Foreign Policy 
Series 88. 14 pp. 15¢. 


This booklet shows how the “miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.’ The address was made before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations December 8, 1953. 


Our Policy for Germany. John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State. Pub. 5408. European and British Common- 
wealth Series 45. 29 pp. 15¢. 


This paper is based on statements made by John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, at the Conference of the For- 
eign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union, held at Berlin, January 25 
to February 18, 1954. 


The International Educational Exchange Program. 12th 
Semiannual Report, July-December 1953. Pub. 5409. In- 
ternational Information and Cultural Series 35. 18 pp. 
20¢. 


This is a report to the Congress by the Secretary of State 
and reviews exchange activities carried out under au- 
thority of the act during the period July 1-December 31, 
1953. 

Highways—Boyd-Roosevelt Highway in Panama. TIAS 
2481. Pub. 5329. 6 pp. 5¢ 


Modus Vivendi Agreement between the United States and 
Panama. Exchange of notes—Signed at Panama Sept. 14, 
1950. 


Mutual Security—Assurances Under Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. TIAS 2623. Pub. 5224. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Viet-Nam. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Saigon Dec. 18, 1951, and Jan. 
8, 16, and 19, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation—Assurances Under Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951. TIAS 2646. Pub. 5259. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at México Jan. 21 and 22, 1952. 
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Technical Cooperation—Program for Technical Agsigt. 
ance to Medium and Small Industry. TIAS 2750. py 
5173. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile—Signgg 
at Santiago June 30, 1952. 


Air Force Mission to Venezuela. TIAS 2766. Pub. 5155, 
11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Venezuela— 
Signed at Washington Jan. 16, 1953. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information, 
TIAS 2773. Pub. 5170. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement, and Exchange of Notes, between the United 
States and the United Kingdom of Great Britain anq 
Northern Ireland—Signed at London Jan. 19, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Education Program. TIAS 2774, 
Pub. 5171. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi Arabia— 
Signed at Jidda Jan. 25, 1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 2776. Pub. 5174, 18 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil—Signed 
at Rio de Janeiro Mar. 15, 1952. 


Release of German Libraries and Properties in Italy, 
TIAS 2785. Pub. 5201. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments—Signed at Rome Apr. 30, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation—Joint Fund Program. 
2788. Pub. 5207. 1p. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Israel, amend- 
ing agreement of May 9, 1952, as supplemented and 
amended—Signed at Tel-Aviv Mar. 11, 1953. 


TIAS 


Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground—Establishment of 
High Altitude Interceptor Range. TIAS 2789. Pub. 5208. 
4pp. (Map). 20¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Ex- 
—— of notes—Signed at Washington Feb. 24 and Mar. 
2, 1953. 


Defense—Communications Facilities in Newfoundland. 
TIAS 2810. Pub. 5225. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada, amend- 
ing agreement of Nov. 4 and 8, 1952. Exchange of notes— 
Dated at Ottawa May 1 and July 31, 1953. 


Emergency Wheat Aid to Pakistan. 
5252. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan— 
Signed at Washington June 25, 1953. 


TIAS 2832. Pub. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. TIAS 2833. Pub. 


5253. 35 pp. 15¢. 


Conventions between the United States and Belgium— 
Signed at Washington Oct. 28, 1948; supplementary con- 
vention signed at Washington Sept. 9, 1952. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Washington Aug. 7 and Sept. 8, 1952. 


Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights. TIAS 2861. 
Pub. 5308. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Protocol between the United States and Finland, modify- 


ing treaty of Feb. 13, 1934. Signed at Washington Dee. 4, 
1952. 
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Another in the series . . . Foreign Relations of the 
United States . . . the basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1936, Volume I, General, The British Commonwealth 


Of outstanding historical interest in this volume are 
the documents on two steps along the road to World War 
II: the breakdown in efforts for military and naval dis- 
armament and Hitler’s dramatic move of sending his 
troops into the Rhineland. 


Aside from problems of armament and threats to 
peace, the multilateral subjects treated in this volume 
include negotiations for the suppression of liquor 
smuggling into the United States and on a number of 
economic problems. The section on the British Com- 
monwealth deals entirely with commercial matters, 
especially with the efforts of Secretary of State Hull to 
secure the cooperation of the British Government in his 
international trade program. 


Copies of this volume may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $4.25 each. 





Please send me a copy of 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, 
Volume I, General, The British Commonwealth 





